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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  wrUer  U  teould  be  to  tell  him  his  faU.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
cf  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  tear  teUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
faU  upon  him  teith  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  telU  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  ge  on  fearless. _ Di  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Republican  party  in  France  are  quietly  and  wisely 
endeavouring  to  compromise  internal  differences  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  above  all  things 
desirable  that  the  force  of  the  United  Liberal  majority 
should  at  once  be  made  evident  to  the  Bonapartists  and 
the  Clericals  ;  but  if  the  section  of  the  Left  which  thinks 
itself  strongest  demands  measures  for  which  the  country 
is  not  yet  ripe,  the  timid  spirits  of  the  recently  converted 
Centres  may  be  driven  back  upon  the  factions  of  M. 
Rouher  and  the  Duo  de  Broglie  for  protection. .  It  is 
important,  therefore,  for  the  leading  men  of  the  Left 
Centre  and  the  Left,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Cambetta,  and  M. 
Casimir  Perier,  to  arrange  a  practical  programme  to 
which  all  the  efforts  of  the  majority  may  be  directed. 
This  programme  will  include  the  minimum  of  immediate 
reforms,  on  which  all  the  members  of  the  Lefts,  except 
the  Irreconcilables,  are  prepared  to  insist.  It  is  probable 
that  it  will  not  be  settled  before  the  7th  inst.,  the  j 
day  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  Jt  is 
certain  that  no  extreme  demands  can  for  the  present 
be  made  with  safety  ;  for  the  will  of  the  Marshal  counts 
for  a  good  deal  in  the  peaceable  solution  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  difficulty,  and  an  uncompromising  anti-clerical 
policy  would  doubtless  frighten  him  back  to  his  priestly 
and  military  advisers.  The  Republicans  will  do  well  to 
begin  with  moderate  measures  and  especially  to  get  a 
firm  hold  of  the  administrative  machine  before  raising 
any  broad  issues  of  principle. 

Spain  has  at  last  been  swept  clear  of  the  Carlists. 

A  few  stragglers  continue  to  cross  the  French  frontier, 
but  the  last  spark  of  serious  resistance  has  been  ex¬ 
tinguished.  Don  Carlos  himself  passed  into  France  on 
Monday  morning,  and  with  his  staff  surrendered  him¬ 
self  to  the  authorities.  It  is  understood  that  he  is 
expected  in  London-  to-day,  having  passed  through,  or 
rather  round,  Paris  on  Thursday,  on  his  way  to 
Boulogne.  Some  of  the  Consuls  at  Bayonne,  who  tele¬ 
graphed  the  news  of  his  surrender  to  their  various 
Governments,  are  said  to  have  given  him  the  style  of 
“  His  Majesty,”  a  style  which  has  been  refused  him 
during  the  struggle,  and  this  has  been  attributed  not  to 
accident  but  to  chivalrous  consideration  for  *a  defeated 
combatant.  It  is  a  noble  feeling  which  prompts  us  to 
show  respect  for  the  fallen,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  innocent  and  worthy  victims  of  misfortune 
to  reserve  for  the  exercise  of  this  respect  without 
extending  it  to  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  so  much 
gratuitous  butchery.  Don  Carlos  is  probably  not  to  be 
blamed  for  obeying  the  traditions  of  his  race  and  the 
Drecepts  of  his  education  by  fighting  for  the  privilege  of 


misgoverning  Spain,*  but  such  an  'enterprise  does  not 
merit  encouragement.  The  Carlist  Committee  will,  no 
doubt,  try  to  get  up  a  sympathetic  i*eception  for  tho 
hero,  but  we  should  hope  that  the  atrocities  of  the  war 
are  too  fresh  in  our  minds  for  such  a  refugee  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  with  anything  more  demonstrative  than  a  silent 
stare  of  curiosity.  He  will  get  an  asylum  in'England, 
as  other  fugitives  have  done  before  him ;  but  the  utmost 
he  cau  expect  is  immunity  from  insult.  Upon  that 
every  political  fugitive  can  count  when  he  crosses  **  the 
silver  streak.”  ^ 


The  Herzegovinian  insurgents  have  not  accepted  the 
Sultan’s  offer  of  an  amnesty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
issued  a  manifesto  scouting  all  propositions  for  peace ; 
and  the  Turks  are  exerting  all  their  energies  to  crush 
the  insurrection  by  force,  the  Powers  meanwhile  using 
diplomatic  pressure  to  keep  Servia  and  Montenegro 
from  interfering.  According  to  intelligence  from  a 
Sclavonic  source  at  Ragusa,  the  placards  posted  up 
there  promulgating  the  Turkish  reforms  liave  been 
pasted  over  with  death’s  heads.  As  this  was  probably 
done  by  the  same  agency  that  despatches  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  not  much  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  it, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insurgents  do  not 
mean  to  submit  without  a  struggle.  The  report 
from  the  Sclavonic  agency  of  a  battle  near  Dabra, 
in  which  800  Turks  were  killed,  is  so  far  confirmed 
by  a  report  from  tho  special  correspondent  of  the  Times^ 
who  says  that  the  Austrian  guards  on  tho  frontier  heard 
cannonading  towards  Trebinje.  Assurances  come  from 
St.  Petersburg  that  in  the  event  of  tho  insurgents 
persisting  in  their  refusal  to  lay  down  their  arras,  tho 
Austrian  and  Russian  Governments  will  not  go  beyond 
the  measures  settled  among  the  six  Powers  without 
consulting  the  others.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any 
separate  understanding  between  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg ;  at  present  they  are  confining  them¬ 
selves  strictly  to  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  insurgents, 
the  refugees,  and  the  Governments  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  and  “  ulterior  measures  will  not  in  any  case 
precede  a  general  understanding.” 


It  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  notice  will  be  taken  in 
one  House  of  Parliament  or  the  other  of  the  recent  ne- 
gociations  respecting  the  proposal  for  a  Conference  of 
the  South  African  States.  In  the  correspondence  pub¬ 
lished  this  week,‘Mr.  Froude  gives  a  very  curious  histoiy 
of  the  whole  affair,  from  which  it  appears  that  all  tho 
parties  to  the  negociation  were  entrapped  into  mistakes  in 
action,  and  misconceptions  of  the  purposes  and  acts  of  the 
others.  The  Home  Govemment  had  good  reasons  for 
wishing  the  South  African  States,  British  and  Dutch,  to 
be  confederated,  because  the  probability  of  a  native  war 
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been  ammiill  j  nt  r&thor  ItBi  tfaMi  half  a  milSm, 

girei  tbt  Ttssdt  that,  in  this  period,  the  eost  of  Ihe 
Sary  has  been  mrrmiif  d^bj  rath^kss  dian  tiro  inilKi»>^| 
sseriik.^.  In  (act,  this  gigantic  increase  axnoants  to  an 
ai&diuan  of  no  less  than  2'>  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the 
XavT  fonr  j^ars  ago,  and  exceeds  a  large  snm  the 
wh<&  of  the  aarings  effected  with  so  much  labour 
br  the  late  adminirintum.  We  are  told  on  nil 
Sides  that  we  hare  no  ships,  and  no  reserres,  that 
the  Xarj  is  starred  for  want  of  money ;  bat 
it  has  been  ignored  altogether  that  year  after 
rear  more  money  has  leen  giren  until  the  expen- 
dknre  is  actnaUr  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the 
of  the  late  Conserratire  administration.  The 
explanation  which  wOl  justify  these  incessant  demands, 
•nH  this  complete  orerthrow  of  all  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Childers  and  Mr.  Goschen,  most  not  onlj  be  satisfactory — 
it  muss  be  conrincing.  We  do  not  want  to  be  told  that 
the  SsLTj  will  be  all  the  better  for  this  genial  treatment 
as  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer;  we  most  be 
aaenred  that  noshing  less  than  the  protection  of  the 
moet  important  national  interests,  and  the  absolute 
safety  of  the  Xary,  hare  induced  the  Goremment  to 
gire  its  sanction  to  these  repeated  additions  to  the 
burden  of  the  country. 


wMltyatamd  by  tfaeir  iep**M*-  aaitLebnnta  of  tlo^ 
— u.,:^  until  fill  wfoa 

r«..wl!»ii  Domirjt».were  prepTcd  to  »JCgpt 

mk.  In  .be  Colony,  howerw, 
rf Cnpn  Town,  *nnkfro»«bt  oonfai^  **^*’1*^|**^ 

coiuxtrcdil  naehl  naketbtoi  nwpcraafcfc'T  .bed^ce 
of  Xatai.  The  Dutch  mSsWs^  on  the  ocher  hand,  hoped 
flat  aconlcfemce  would  kcutc  them  more  indepasdence. 
while  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Prorince  wisbcd  to^ 
rid  of  the  irritatipg  pte-emiiienoe  cf  Cape  Town.  The 
Dutch  Bepebbc  eipected  that  their  grieran^  al»ni 
the  IHamood  Piehls  woold  be  remedied.  In  frrC 
Fronde  teems  to  tare  been  the  only  person  in  Sonth 
Africa  who  thought  of  confederation  as  a  great  Imperial 
scheme.  He  was  natniaMy  dimppcinted  by  the  ap^faj 
of  the  popnlatami ;  and,  irritated  by  the  misconstmctions 
of  the  3fmiitry,  be  phmged  into  that  stamping  campai^ 
which,  though  it  baa  fanriliarwed  the  people  with  the 
idea  of  confederation,  has  for  the  present  checkmated 
I»rd  Carmarron’s  plans. 


Lord  Stanley  of  AJderley's  attack  upon  tiic  poHey  of 
t£e  Colonial  Office  in  the  Malay  penii;^^  was  deeid^y 
ilhitmaii.  for  Parliameni  has  been  promaed  on  an  e^ly 
day  a  full  iaraa  of  papers,  inclcdistg  Sir  William 
Jerroia  s  defence  of  bis  action.  Until  we  are  in  po^es> 
ikm  of  the  information  contained  in  these,  it  is  impos> 
to  Lord  Caraarron’s  method  of  a£.swer ;  and 

nBtai  we  hare  more  precise  eridexice  it  is  dangerous  to 
advance  sarii  charges  against  the  troops  acd  ciril 
officers  as  Lord  Sta^r  of  Alderky  committed  himself 
to.  But  the  (act  remains  that  he  bad  a  good  case,  and 
«K>i  Lord  Camarron  bad  an  almost  indefensible  one,  if 
it  were  not  that  the  adrantages  of  opportoneness 
were  given  to  the  latter.  When  the  papers  appear, 
we  kaow  they  cannot  alter  the  niaterial  facts — the 
nnanthorised  action  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  in  1S74 
and  of  Sir  William  Jerrois  last  antnmn.  Lord  Camar> 
von  will  hare  either  to  confess  that  he  aanctioned  the 
annexation  of  Perak  or  to  throw  the  whole  responsibilitr 
for  that  singnlar  proceeding  on  the  Goremment  of  the 
Straits  SeitlemenU.  In  either  cate  it  is  at  least  doubtfol 
whether  ParliameDt  will  condone  the  offence  thoogh  it 
msy  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  consequences. 


Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  is  rather  inconsistent.  Last 
Session  he  found  plenty  of  arguments  in  faroor  of  the 
Begimental  Exchanges  Bill,  although  it  avowedly  set 
ftitiiie  some  important  provisions  of  the  Abolition  of 
Pnrehase  Act.  Bat  when  Colonel  Lrigh  asked,  the 
other  evening,  whether  it  was  intended  to  alter  the  re¬ 
gulation  aooording  to  which  six  weeks  most  elapse  be¬ 
tween  the  application  of  an  officer  to  retire  and  his 
final  retirement,  the  Secretary  for  War  entrenched  him¬ 
self  behind  the  Royal  Warrant.  The  reason  for  this 
ready  yielding  in  the  one  matter,  while  refusing  the 
sliglnest  concession  in  the  other,  is  open  to  suspicion. 
The  Begimental  Exchanges  Bill  was  introduced  in  the 
interest  of  the  richer  and  more  influential  class  of 
officers  ;  Colonel  Leigh's  proposal  would  equally  benefit 
the  poorer.  The  position  of  married  officers,  who  for* 
merly  invested  money  in  commissions,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  great  hardship.  Should  they  continue  in  the 
service  in  the  hope  of  promotion,  they  do  so  with  the 
unpleasant  knowledge  that  their  commission  money  will 
be  absolutely  forfeited  should  they  die  in  harness.  As 
the  money  so  sunk  very  often  forms  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  their  capital,  the  result  is  that  many  married 
officers  throw  up  their  profession,  not  in  disgust,  but  out 
of  justice  to  their  ffimilies.  There  might,  perhaps,  be 
some  difficulty  in  paying  over  the  amount  now  due  from 
ihe  nation  on  account  of  the  purchase-money  of  com¬ 
missions.  But  we  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  officers 
should  not  be  given  the  right  to  bequeath  whatever  sum 
is  owing  to  them,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had 
been  transferred  to  their  names  in  Consols. 


Sir  Stafford  N’orthcole  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  to  frame  a  salisfactorr  Budget  without  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxation.  Tiding  only  three  heads 
of  expenditure,  the  Estimates  show  an  increase  of  ceariy 
a  million  and  a-balf  sterijnir  compared  with  last  year. 
For  the  Civil  Service  423,'Sfef.  more  is  required,  while 
the  Array  asks  for  an  additkmaJ  axid  the  Navy 

for  463,678h,  making  a  total  extra  charge  of  1,401,14*>/. 
On  the  other  hand,  revenoe  receipts  up  to  last  Saturday 
were  in  excem  of  the  amoexit  paid  in  during 

the  game  period  last  year.  Even  allowing  for  the  extra 
day  in  Feoruary,  the  total  receijrts  up  to  March  31  will 
scarcely  show  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a-half,  thus  balancing  the  increment  of  expenditure 
under  the  three  heads  above  named.  As  there  will  be 
an  addition  to  the  charges  for  the  National  Debt,  owing 
to  the  amount  required  for  the  new  Sinking  Fund,  while 
supplementaiy'  chiiu’gcs  must  be  provided  againri  by  a 
pretty  broad  m&rgin,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  scarcely  venture  to  face  the  future  year  with  a 
smaller  prospective  balance  than  from  three-quarters  of 
a  million  to  a  million.  Whether  this  will  be  provided 
bv  an  increase  in  existing  taxes  or  the  imposition  of  new, 
ihc  nation  will  no  doubt  cheerfully  pay  the  sum  if  the 
expenditure  is  [iropeHy  justified. 


Mr.  James  Beal  most  have  been  painfully  impressed 
with  the  truth  that  we  never  know  the  full  extent  of 
our  responsibilities,  when  he  found  a  charge  of  man¬ 
slaughter  returned  against  him  by  a  cOToner's  jury,  be¬ 
cause  a  poor  old  woman  happened  to  fall  off*  a  dangerous 
pavement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  houses  for  which 
he  is  agent,  and  to  sustain  fatal  injuries.  And  he  must 
have  reflected  bitterly  on  the  tedious  processes  of  the 
law  when  he  found  how  much  trouble  it  took  to  escape 
from  the  indictment  after  it  had  been  made  quite  clear 
that  he  was  in  no  way  responsiUe  for  **  the  unprotected 
state  of  the  pavement,"  which  the  jury  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  death.  Dr.  Hardwicke  attributes  the  odd 
mistake  to  a  blunder  in  his  office,  and  has  offered  to  pay 
the  costs  which  Mr.  Beal  incurred  in  unwinding  himsdUT 
from  the  meshes  of  the  law.  But  suppose  Mr.  Beal  had 
been  subject  to  heart  disease,  and  the  alarm  at  finding 
himself  charged  with  manslaaghter  had  proved  ffital, 
who  would  have  been  chargeable  with  manslaughter  in 
that  case — the  jury,  or  Dr.  BEardwicke,  or  his  clerk,  all 
or  any  of  them  ? 


Jnat  eleven  milliona  sterling  is  asked  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  (or  the  Navy  this  year.  It  would  be  mere  afiecta- 
taon  to  conceal  the  impression  that  these  Entimid;^  are 
■inrrnuig.  For  four  years,  the  Navy  have 

shown  a  regular  increase — an  increase  which,  as  it  has 
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Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr  has  opened  up  the  subject  of 
the  Reform  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  a^  series  of  very 
remarkable  letters  to  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  In  his 
first  two  letters,  Mr.  Carr  asks  what  functions  the 
Academy  is  theoretically  supposed  to  fill,  and  how  far 
it  comes  short  of  the  ideal.  We  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Academy,  which  Mr.  Carr  promises  to  submit  in  a  con¬ 
cluding  letter.  The  time  is  peculiarly  opportune  for 
the  agitation  of  the  subject ;  when  we  are  setting  all 
our  educational  institutions  in  order,  it  is  important 
that  the  higher  education  in  Art  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  reform  of  the  Academy  ought  to  be  a 
parallel  movement  with  the  reform  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties.  The  State  has  already  assumed  the  control  of 
elementary  education  in  Art  as  it  has  in  Science ; 
and  when  it  has  undertaken  to  deal  with  tho  higher 
culture  in  the  one  subject,  it  should  not  neglect 
the  other.  In  both  excellence  in  the  higher  culture 
is  essential  to  excellence  in  the  lower.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  has  to  some  extent  recognised  this  in  directing 
the  proposed  Oxford  Commissioners  to  make  provision 
for  Art  as  well  as  for  Science ;  but  Art  has  not  taken 
the  same  root  at  the  Universities  as  Science,  and  more 
good  might  be  done  by  operating,  as  Mr.  Carr  suggests, 
on  the  Royal  Academy,  which  has  long  been  the  nominal 
custodian  of  the  higher  interests  of  Art,  though  the 
trust  has  been  treats  more  or  less  as  a  fiction. 


a  sentence  of  five  years’  peual  servitude,  dismissed  with: 
ignominy  from  the  service,  and  a  requisition,  to  refund 
the  amount  of  which  he  has  defrauded  tho  country. 
Oiw  point  strikes  us  in  this  career,  which  seem  to  re- 
quire  elucidation.  Granting  that  the  prisoner  was  an 
admirable  dissembler,  and  knew  how  to  sham  the  “  green, 
hora  ”  at  each  new  enlistment  to  perfection,  it  seems 
strange  that  his  bearing,  knowledge  of  what  to  do,  or  at 
least  absence  of  ignorance  what  not  to  do,  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  drill,  &c.,  never  struck  those  in  charge  of 
as  something  suspicious.^ 


The  Lord  Chancellor  has  not  removed  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  of  Graffliam,  who  was  recently  fined  16i.  for 
fiogging  two  boys,  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  but 
he  has  communicated  to  him  a  “  grave  censure,”  which 
is  recorded  in  a  Parliamentary  Paper  just  issued.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  infor.ns  him  that  he  has  read  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  what  took  place  ”  with  great  surprise  and  re¬ 
gret.”  .  .  .  “  Holding  Her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county,  it  is  your  duty  not  merely  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  law  without  bias,  but  not  to  place  yourself 
in  any  position  in  which  you  may  be  exposed  to  the 
suspicion  of  bias,  or  bring  discredit  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  You  had  the  right,  if  you  thought  the 
case  deseiwing  such  serious  tre^ment,  of  sending  tho 
boys  before  the  Bench  of  Magistrates,  but  you  had  no 
right  to  use  the  threat  of  sending  them  tefore  the  Bench 
as  the  means  of  induciiig  them  to  submit  to  personal  chas¬ 
tisement,  and  it  was,  above  all,  unseemly  that  you^  the 
complainant  against  them,  should  hold  yourself  out  to 
the  neighbourhood  as  combining  the  position  of  com- 
plainant  with  the  influence  of  a  member  of  the  .  county 
bench  of  magistrates,  and  with  the  office  of  inflicting 
punishment  which  was  to  be  the  alternative  of  a  sentenoe 
of  the  Court.”  The  Lord  Chancellor  refrains  **  in  the 
present  instance,”  from  removing  Mr.  Wilberforce  from 
the  Bench,  because  he  believes  that  he  was  ”  misled 
into  thinking  that  the  father  had  a  right  to  delegate  to 
him  the  power  of  administering  a  chastisement  which 
he  might  himself  have  properly  inflicted,”  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  expression  of  deep  regret,  and  of  the 
fact  that  ”  substantial  compensation  ”  had  been  made 
to  the  parents  of  the  boys.  The  last  consideration  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  suitability  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  for  the  Bench. 


The  professed  principle  of  Mr.  Charley’s  Infanticide 
Bill,  which  has  been  re-introduced  under  the  title  of 
“  Offences  against  the  Person  Bill,”  is  a  sound  one,  to 
ensure  greater  certainty  of  conviction  by  mitigating 
penalties.  As  the  law  stands,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
procure  a  conviction,  chiefly  because  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  whether  the  child  died  before  or  after  birth,  and 
juries  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  But  Mr.  Charley  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  framed  his  Bill  on  this  principle,  seeing  that  he 
retains  the  punishment  of  death  for  all  cases  in  which 
the  accused  can  be  convicted  of  making  away  with  her 
child,  either  wilfully  or  by  premeditation.  What  he 
ought  to  have  done,  if  he  had  really  wished  to  carry  out 
his  principle,  was  to  have  removed  this  extreme  penalty. 
There  are  very  special  reasons  why  the  crime  of  infanti- 
cide  should  receive  lenient  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
justice.  Women  at  other  times  sane  are  often  in  an  ab¬ 
solutely  irresponsible  state  of  mind  during  labour,  and 
girls  with  doubtful  means  of  support  for  their  offspring, 
and  who  have  perhaps  been  despairingly  brooding  for 
months  over  the  fear  of  irreparable  social  disgrace,  must 
obviously  be  more  liable  than  others  to  an  att^k  of 
insanity  at  such  a  time.  A  jury  who  should  not  give 
girls  under  such  circumstances  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt  would  be  guilty  of  a  monstrous  want  of  con¬ 
sideration.  • 


The  Great  Northern  Railway  are  extending  their  line 
near  Derby.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  will  before 
long  have  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  rail, 
and  from  1,200  to  1,500  is  the  estimated  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  be  evicted.  Already,  eighty  families  have  had 
notice  to  quit,  and  this  ejection  necessarily  overcrowds 
those  other  parts  of  the  town  which  afford  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  working- classes.  The  men  evicted  with  their 
families  have  either  to  submit  to  be  herded  like  pigs,  or 
to  abandon  their  work,  and  seek  new  employment  in  our 
crowded  districts.  When  powers  are  granted  to  a  rail¬ 
way  company  to  take  landed  property  at  a  valuation, 
the  rights  of  the  landlord  to  compensation  for  forced  sale 
are  fully  provided  for,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
labouring  classes,  who  must  undergo  eviction  if  the  new 
line  runs  through  crowded  districts.  It  would  be 
well  to  suggest  to  Parliamentary  committees,  who  sit 
and  report  upon  railway  Bills  of  this  description,  to  draw 
attention  to  this  deficiency  in  equity.  Or  further,  Mr. 
Cross  might  supplement  the  provisions  of  his  recent 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  by  introducing  a  short  Bill, 
providing  that — subject  in  each  case  to  certain  reports 
of  surveyors  of  Local  Boards  of  Health — railway  com¬ 
panies  should  be  compelled  to  see  that  working-clasfr 
accommodation  is  provided,  adequate  to  replace  that 
which  they  contemplate  destroying  before  they  can  be 
suffered  to  proceed  with  their  work  of  demolition. 


If  Charles  Stevens,  late  a  sapper  in  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers,  has  many  imitators  in  the  army,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  lucrative  nature  of  his  practices  may 
have  struck  the  minds  of  many  others,  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  desertions  in  our  army  is  to  some  extent 
explained.  Like  soldiers  on  the  stage,  who  march  off 
behind  at  one  end  to  come  on  again  at  the  other 
corner,  Mr.  Stevens  honoured  his  country  by  figuring 
as  an  effective  on  the  rolls  of  not  less  than  four  different 
corps,  and  in  turn  was  returned  as  “  deserted  ”  from 
each.  First  he  enlisted  in  the  Engineers  at  Chatham  ; 
he  almost  immediately  deserted,  and  took  service  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  at  Woolwich.  His  stay  here  was  also 
brief,  and  we  next  hear  of  him  as  deserting  and  re- 
enlisting  in  the  3rd  Hussars  at  Canterbury.  Again  he 
deserted  and  enlisted  in  the  60th  Brigade  dep6t,  and  was 
ordered  to  join  the  77th  Regiment.  From  this  he  de¬ 
serted,  and  was  caught  at  last.  On  each  occasion  of 
desertion  the  prisoner  had  made  away  with  his  outfit, 
kit,  and  accoutrements,  and  sold  them  for  what  they 
would  fetch.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  result 
of  a  court-martial  upon  this  Protean  gentleman  has  been 


THE  DISMISSAL  OF  SIR  D.  LANGE. 

Who  is  Sir  Daniel  Lang^,  wh^  has  he  been  disiiiiflMd> 
from  his  position  as  representanve  of  the  Sues  C>ftiial 
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Ck>mpaD7  in  England,  and  why  have  the  daily  preas 
been  so  reticent  about  the  fact  ?  In  making  the  an- 
nouncement  of  his  dismissal  on  Tuesday,  the  Tiines  spoke 
of  Sir  Daniel  as  lieing  “  connected  with  the  direction  of 
the  Sues  Canal  Company,  as  representative  of  English 
interests  therein.”  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps  has  written 
to  the  Tima  to  say  that  this  is  an  incorrect  description 
of  Sir  D.  Lange's  position,  that  lie  was  simply  “  agent 
of  the  Company  in  London,”  that  he  “  had  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  council  of  directors,  and  did  not 
represent  English  interests.”  He  was  “  simply  a  paid 
agent  in  the  service  of  the  Company,”  and  “  itis  enough 
for  any  candid  man  to  read  the  letters  of  Sir  D.  Lange  ” 
(in  the  appendix  to  the  correspondence  respecting  the 
Suez  Canal),  “  to  get  the  explanation  of  the  inevitable 
dismissal  of  that  agent.”  Although  in  the  recently 
published  correspondence.  Sir  D.  Lange  subscribes  him¬ 
self  “  English  Director  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,” 
M.  de  Lesseps  no  doubt  knows  best  what  his  exact  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Company  was.  He  bad- not  a  seat  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Company ;  he  was  simply  its 
English  agent. 

But  though  M.  C.  do  Lesseps  has  corrected  the  Times 
as  to  the  precise  title  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange  in  connexion 
with  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  he  has  said  nothing  to 
affect  the  significance  of  the  single  sentence  of  comment 
with  which  the  Times  followed  up  its  announcement  of 
the  dismissal.  It  still  remains  true  that  “  the  important 
share  which  Sir  Daniel  Lange  took  in  the  formation  of 
the  Canal — a  share  scarcely  second  to  that  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  himself — and  the  fact  that  ho  has  been  the  only 
Englishman  prominently  connected  with  the  enterprise, 
render  his  dismissal  by  the  French  administration 
especially  inopportune  at  a  moment  when  there  are  too 
many  English  politicians  on  the  watch  for  signs  of  the 
•Company’s  disregard  for  the  interests  of  this  country 
.and  its  stake  in  the  Canal.”  The  word  “agent,”  which 
M.  C.  de  Lesseps  dwells  upon  with  a  “  damnable  itera- 
iion  ”  that  looks  like  spitefulness,  is  at  once  misleading 
and  ungenerous  as  regards  Sir  D.  Lange's  share  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  the  Canal,  a  share  which 
■  our  Government  so  far  appreciated  as  to  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that 
they  gave  M.  K  de  Lesseps  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India. 
Sir  Daniel  bore  a  considerable  part  of  the  base  labour  of 
raising  funds  for  the  gigantic  enterprise.  When  M.  de 
Lessens  was  making  the  tour  of  Europe  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  untiring  energy  of  an 
apostle,  and  came  to  England  to  make  a  grand  attack 
on  the  great  fountain-head  of  capital,  Mr.  Lange 
“  stumped  ”  the  country  wdth  him,  and  then  and  after¬ 
wards  worked  for  the  enterprise  w  ith  an  energy  only 
second  to  his  own.  In  his  speech  before  the  Societe 
des  Gens  do  Ijettres  on  the  completion  of  the  Canal, 
M.  do  Lesseps  made  express  acknowledgment  of  Mr. 
Lange’s  services,  and  our  Government,  as  w’e  have  said, 
rewarded  him  with  a  knighthood.  What,  then,  has  Sir 
D.  Lange  now  done  that  he  should  be  contemptuously 
spoken  of  by  the  V’’ice- President  of  the  Company  as 
“  cot  agent  ?  ” 

M.  C.  do  Lesseps  says  that  we  have  only  to  read  the 
confidential  letters  of  Sir  U.  Lange  to  Earl  Granville, 
which  were  accidentally  published  with  the  rest  of  the 
Suez  Canal  correspondence,  to  understand  that  his  dis¬ 
missal  was  inevitable.  To  this  extent  that  is  true,  that 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  publication  of  those  letters 
should  have  caused  considerable  irritation  to  M.  de 
Lesseps,  because,  to  use  familiar  language,  it  shows 
what  “an  old  humbug”  he  was  in  his  protestations 
about  having  no  patriotic  arriere  pensee  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  We  drew'  attention  some  time  ago  to  Sir  D. 
Lange’s  remarkable  letters,  but  the  substance  of  them 
cannot  be  too  often  recapitulated  at  the  present  moment. 
Sir  D.  Lange  made  his  first  communication  to  Earl 
Granville  a  fortnight  after  the  completion  of  the  Canal. 
An  important  question  had  been  raised  as  to  its  future 
destinies,  namely,  “  whether  it  w’as  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  French  management  or  to  be  placed  under 
British  control.”  Though  the  Canal  was  completed,  the 
Company  had  not  reach^  smooth  w  ater  financially,  and 


Sir  D.  Lange  was  naturally  desirous  of  seizing  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  advantage  of  his  country.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  our  Government  should  offer  to 
relieve  the  Company  of  all  its  embarrassments,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Canal  should  be  placed  under  British 
control.  But  he  anticipated  opposition  from  M.  de  Lesseps 
to  the  proposal. 

Unless  forced  by  necessity,  I  believe  that  M.  de  Lessee  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  retoin  the  Suez  Canal  under  French  control.  His  views 
and  mine  in  this  matter  may  differ,  but  in  this  point  only.  We  have 
worked  together  to  unite  the  two  seas ;  he  “  for  the  glory  of  France,” 
I  for  the  “  interest  of  England.”  The  separate  objects  for  which  we 
laboured  in  common  have  been  realised,  and  I  trust  we  shall  remain 
united  to  the  end.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  future 
control  of  the  highway  to  India,  and  the  effectual  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Canal,  form  subjects  of  most  legitimate  interest 
to  England.  The  question  is  too  important  as  a  national  one  to 
admit  of  private  consideration  or  personal  pre- occupations.  The 
British  interests  indirectly  involved  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
work  itself ;  and  without  entering  into  other  considerations,  it  seems 
to  be  most  desirable  that  the  Suez  Canal  should  become  by  just 
means  subject  to  the  control  of  this  country. 

Sir  D.  Lange's  plan  was  to  place  before  the  share  and 
bondholders  the  alternative  of  “  no  dividends,  or  British 
assistance  and  entire  management.”  But  he  was  right 
in  anticipating  opposition  from  M.  de  Lesseps.  M.  de 
Lesseps,  as  he  informed  Lord  Granville,  “  recoiled  with 
aversion  ”  from  his  proposition,  and  “  declared  that  he 
would  never  be  a  party  to  the  transfer  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  into  other  than  French  hands.”  We  can  quite 
understand  why  M.  de  Lesseps  should  be  very  angry  at 
the  revelation  of  this  patriotic  determination,  honour¬ 
able  and  natural  though  it  be,  when  we  remember  how 
earnestly  at  all  times  he  has  disclaimed  every  such 
feeling,  and  declared,  while  the  Canal  was  in  pro¬ 
spect  and  in  diflBculties,  that  his  objects  were  purely 
international,  inviting  the  assistance  of  all  Europe 
to  the  undertaking  by  describing  the  Company  as 
the  “  Compagnie  Universelle.”  And  there  is  another 
fact  revealed  in  Sir  D.  Lange’s  letters  which  must 
be  still  more  annoying  at  the  present  moment.  In 
answ^er  to  the  proposal,  M.  de  Lesseps  so  far  yielded 
as  to  declare  himself  willing  for  the  introduction  of  “  a 
few  English  directors  on  the  French  Board.”  Now  this 
is  all  the  concession  that  M.  de  Lesseps  is  prepared  to 
make  to  English  influence  now  that  we  have  the  shares, 
and  it  must  be  disconcerting  to  the  astute  diplomatist  to 
find  that,  when  he  offered  the  same  concession  five  years 
ago.  Sir  D.  Lange  communicated  to  the  Government  his 
opinion  that  “  it  would  defeat  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  give  an  appearance  of  in¬ 
fluence  without  its  actual  possession.” 

These  facts  give  great  significance  to  the  dismissal  of 
Sir  D.  Lange,  whose  only  offence  was  too  zealous  a 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  England.  M.  de  Lesseps 
treats  him  as  if  this  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country 
had  been  treachery  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  as  if  Sir  D.  Lange 
had  been  simply  his  English  ambassador,  and  had  be¬ 
trayed  his  sovereign  lord  and  master.  The  Times  calls 
the  dismissal  “  inopportune  ;  ”  but  inopportune  is  hardly 
the  word  to  apply  to  it — it  is  injudicious  on  the  part  of 
M.  de  Lesseps,  unless  he  feels  himself  strong  enough  to 
fight  for  the  retention  of  the  Canal  under  French  influ¬ 
ence.  Now  M.  de  Lesseps  is  not  the  man  to  make  a 
blunder  in  policy  under  temporary  feelings  of  irritation ; 
and  if  the  Canal  is  as  prosperous  financially  as  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  indicated,  he  may  well  feel  strong 
enough  to  make  a  fight  against  English  encroachment. 
Even  if  he  makes  a  fight,  and  a  successful  fight,  for 
retaining  the  control  of  the  Canal  in  French  hands,  the 
purchase  will  not  be  altogether  discredited,  because  at 
least  it  has  drawn  attention  more  powerfully  than  any 
other  step  could  have  done  to  the  importance  of  the 
Suez  Canal  to  this  country.  If  we  were  really  indifferent 
before  to  the  Canal,  the  outlay  of  several  millions  must 
be  regarded  as  the  price  paid  for  a  “  flapper  ”  to  awaken 
us  from  our  indifference.  But  this  last  step  makes  it 
doubly  doubtful  whether,  by  the  purchase,  we  shall 
obtain  anything  like  a  substantial  share  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Canal.  A  prominent  feature  in  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote’s  calculations  was  the  amenability  of  M.  do 
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Lesseps  to  'reason ;  and  the  dismissal  of  Sir  D.  Lange 
shows  that  ho  is  not  amenable  to  reason,  at  least  to  our 
view  of  what  constitutes  reason’in  this  matter. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Mr.JGathorne  Hardy’s  exposition  of  the  Army  Esti¬ 
mates  on  Thursday  night  has  not  satished  those  who 
look  for  an  efficient  army  any  more  than  the  advocates 
of  public  economy.  The  Secretary  for  War  was  very 
elaborate,  not  to  say  long-winded,  and  he  had  an  up-hill 
task  in  the  defence  of  an  increase  upon  the  Estimates 
amounting  to  more  than  600, 000^.,  while  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  number  of  men  on  active  service  is  only 
between  3,000  and  4,000.  The  Army  Estimates  have 
already  been  swollen  beyond  all  former  experience,  or 
the  example  of  any  other  nation,  and  this  year  the  net 
expenditure  rises  within  a  few  pounds  of  fourteen 
millions  sterling.  Yet  the  military  strength  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  not  being  perceptibly  reinforced.  Of  course  there 
is  a  certain  slow  rate  of  augmentation ;  in  1865  we 
had  78,000  regular  troops  serving  with  the  colours 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  1870,  we  had  84,000 ; 
and  in  1875,  92,000.  For  the  year  1875-76  we  are 
provided  with  a  force,  in  the  first  line,  for  home  de¬ 
fence  of  94,500  men.  The  remainder  of  the  132,884 
men,  on  whose  account  we  expend  the  aforesaid 
fourteen  millions  sterling,  are  scattered  all  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  doing  garrison  duty  for  us  in  the  dozens  of 
military  and  semi-military  posts  which  we  think  it 
expedient  to  hold  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  or 
of  the  pathways  of  our  Empire.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  though  our  rulers  are  accustomed  to  reckon 
the  British  army  in  India  among  the  main  elements  of 
our  military  strength,  it  does  not  appear  among  the  items 
of  Mr.  Hardy’s  financial  calculations,  the  charge  being 
borne  by  the  revenues  of  India.  The  Home  and 
Colonial  troops  are  all  that  we  get  in  exchange  for  our 
fourteen  millions  a-year,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
soldiers  and  economists  are  equally  dissatisfied.  The 
former  assert  that  we  have  not  an  adequate  force  at  our 
disposition  to  protect  the  country  from  a  sudden  invasion 
by  a  great  military  Power ;  and  if  we  admit  such  an 
event  to  be  among  the  possibilities  of  our  situation  in 
Europe,  we  cannot  argue  that  they  are  wrong.  To  de¬ 
fend  England  against  two  German  corps  d^arniee  would 
give  the  68,000  at  present  in  this  kingdom  more  than 
enough  to  do  ;  to  secure  Ireland  against  a  French  expe¬ 
dition,  like  that  of  1798,  the  22,000  men  quartered  in  the 
sister  island  are  assuredly  not  too  many.  Yet,  admit¬ 
ting  an  invasion  as  possible,  we  might  have  to  deal  with 
an  attack  on  a  more  formidable  scale  than  either  of  those 
suggested ;  and  in  such  a  case,  what  could  we  do  but 
fall  back  upon  non-existent  or  inefficient  reserves  ?  If 
we  are  really,  as  the  military  critics  assume,  no  better 
protected  from  an  invader  than  France  or  Italy,  the 
army  on  which  we  spend  fourteen  millions  would  be 
miserably  unequal  to  its  task.  But  whether  we  are 
so  protected  or  not,  the  economists  have  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  immense  price  we  pay  for  an  article  which 
other  nations  manage  to  get  cheap  and  good,  and,  above 
all,  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  enormous  expenditure  upon  the  Regular  army  has 
two  consequences  which,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
are  disastrous.  The  first  is  that  any  addition  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  regular  troops  serving  at  home 
being  so  expensive,  military  reformers  cannot  hope  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  army  except  by  infinitesimal 
additions.  When  an  addition  of  3,000  or  4,000  men 
involves  estimates  rising  to  fourteen  millions — almost, 
we  should  say,  the  limit  of  taxpaying  endurance — and 
the  increase  of  charge  amounts  to  600,OOOZ.  in  a  single 
year,  it  is  plain  that  so  long  as  the  present  system  laste 
the  military  strength  of  the  country  cannot  be  materi¬ 
ally  reinforced.  The  second  difficulty  arising  from  the 
extravagant  scale  of  War  Office  finance  is  that  the 
^eat  question  of  the  reserves  can  only  be  handled 
in  the  most  gingerly  fashion.  While  we  lavish  our 
millions  on  the  Regular  army,  we  naturally  find  that 
we  have  only  the  odd  hundreds  and  thousands  to 


spare  for  the  Militia,  the  Volunteers,  and  the  other 
reserves.  But  there  is  less  and  less  disposition  to 
touch  the  existing  system  with  its  gigantic  permanent 
items  of  charge.  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  is  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  progress  wo  are  making ;  he  demon¬ 
strated  on  Thursday  night,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  that  the  new  recruits  were  worthy  to  compare  in 
physical  and  moral  excellence  with  any  other  soldiers  in 
the  world  ;  he  showed  that  in  process  of  time  the  army 
reserve  force  would  be  complete  in  its  full  strength  of 
84,000  men  at  an  estimated  cost  of  255,000Z.  a-year,  and 
“  if  available  ”  it  would  be,  Mr.  Hardy  thinks,  cheap  at 
the  price.  By  that  time,  too,  successive  Secretaries  for 
War  may  have  pushed  the  number  of  the  regular  forces 
in  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  few  hundreds  a-year 
!  as  high  as  100,000.  Mr.  Hardy’s  present  proposals 
for  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  men  will  have 
come  into  full  operation,  and  unless  some  means  can  be 
devised  of  economising  in  other  directions,  we  are  more 
likely  to  find  the  Estimates  at  fifteen  millions  than  at 
fourteen  in  the  year  of  grace  1880.  But  then  shall  we 
be  more  secure  against  a  foreign  enemy  ?  To  assume 
that  we  shall  be  would  be  to  place  a  very  high  value 
upon  the  Now  Army  Reserve,  for  in  other  respects  we  shall 
be  nearly  in  the  same  position  that  wo  are  in  at  present. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  proposals  do  not  attempt  any  saving 
upon  the  vast  sums  which  are  spent  otherwise  than 
upon  regimental  pay,  and  regimental  pay  he  proposes 
to  increase.  Possibly  on  the  present  system  that  can¬ 
not  be  avoided.  It  is  impossible  to  retain  shrewd  well- 
educated  men  long  enough  in  the  army  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  intelligent  and  experienced  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  ;  it  is  impossible  to  enlist  a  sufficient 
number  of  physically  fine  men  of  decent  character  for  the 
brigade  of  Guards  ;  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  keep  the 
ordinary  men  of  the  Line  from  deserting.  Such,  as 
commanding  officers  complain,  are  the  attractions  of  the 
labour  market ;  but  does  anyone  believe  that  these 
attractions  will  diminish  in  the  next  decade  ?  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  they  will  increase  with  the 
revival  of  trade  and  industry  ;  and  the  inducements  with 
which  Mr.  Hardy  now  combats  them,  the  increase  of 
pay  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  to  the  men  of  the 
Guards,  and  the  promise  of  deferred  pay  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Line  and  of  the  Army  Reserve,  willjscarcely  bo 
found  adequate  in  two  or  three  years  hence.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  scheme  will  not  be  felt 
financially  in  its  full  weight  until  the  time  comes  when, 
according  to  War  Office  principles,  some  new  device  for 
encountering  the  attractions  of  civil  employment  will  bo 
indispensable.  The  Sisyphean  labour  of  War  Ministers 
will  begin  again  at  the  cost  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Hardy  himself  admits  that  the  charge  for  deferred  pay 
which  swells  the  present  Estimates  is  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  the  present  scheme  will  impose 
upon  the  country  within  the  next  six  years.  Thus  his 
policy  not  only  adds  a  sum  of  600,000Z.  to  the  Estimates, 
raising  them  to  the  highest  figure  they  have  ever  reached 
in  time  of  peace,  but  commits  the  country,  beyond 
possibility  of  extrication,  to  a  much  heavier  outlay  in 
years  to  come.  Nor  does  it  give  any  assurance  that 
further  demands  of  the  same  kind  will  not  bo  made  to 
oppose  similar  dangers.  At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  the  present  Estimates  as  Mr.  .  Hardy’s  “  last 
word  ”  in  his  demand  on  the  taxpayer ;  they  niay  be 
interpreted  as  establishing  a  claim  for  fifteen  millions 
three  or  four  years  hence,  should  no  further  advance 
be  made,  and  possibly  for  sixteen  millions  if  wages 
rise  and  industrial  employment  becomes  active  once 
more.  This  is  a  very  unpleasant  outlook  for  the 
English  people;  yet  neither  Mr.  Hardy,  nor  Lord 
Cardwell,  nor  any  other  War  Minister,  is  responsible 
for  the  unsatisfactory  result.  The  system  must  be 
radically  reformed  if  wo  are  not  to  go  on  spending 
more  and  more  money  and  still  only  getting  a 
home  army  of  100,000  in  exchange  for  it,  with  the  bare 
chance  of  a  trustworthy  reserve  of  84,000  men.  We  can 
hardly  hope  to  see  any  effective  economies  in  such 
charges  as  those  for  stores,  provisions,  forage,  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  such  commodities  is  not  more  likely  to 
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fall  permanently  than  the  rate  of  wages  is.  We  regard, 
therefore,  the  Estimates  presented  and  defended  by  the 
Secretary  for  War  as  the  reducHo  ad  dbsurdum  of  the 
existing  system,  and  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
before  the  Estimates  grow  to  another  million  the  country 
will  come  to  the  same  mind. 


LORD  LYTTON  ON  INDIAN  TRADE  AND 
TAXATION. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  highly  unreasonable  to  allow 
a  Governor-General  of  India  to  go  away  without  hearing 
and  answering  deputations ;  and  Lord  Lytton,  like  all 
his  predecessors,  has  bad  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  mis¬ 
sionary  societies,  public  bodies  interested  in  trade,  gentle¬ 
men  with  specialities,  army  men,  peace  men,  and  we 
know  not  what,  for  the  name  of  the  interests  and  views 
called  up  by  the  mention  of  India  is  legion.  Many  of 
the  deputations  represent  disinterested  aims,  even  though 
at  times  wedded  to  unwise  zeal.  Some  represent  the 
keen  mercantile  faculty  which  knows  both  its  own 
mind  and  its  own  interests  with  respect  to  trade.  One 
of  the  latter,  a  deputation  from  the  ^lanchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  met  Lord  Lytton  on  Saturday,  with  the 
view  of  representing  to  him  certain  facts  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  commercial  relations  of  Manchester  and 
India. 

Mr.  Ashworth,  who  spoke  first,  and  who  rarely 
speaks  without  having  something  pertinent  to  say,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  wide  gulf  of  demarcation  existing  between 
the  whites  and  blacks  in  India,  and  rebutted  the  state¬ 
ment  that  ^Manchester  cared  only  for  its  own  special 
interests,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  vast  popu¬ 
lations.  Manchester  might,  he  thought,  very  justly 
retort  that  a  comparatively  few  persons  desired,  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  private  interests,  to  tax  the 
clothing  of  all  India.  There  is  something  in  this,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  forcibly  put.  What  is  com¬ 
plained  of,  however,  especially  in  India,  is  that  Man¬ 
chester  always  reasons  on  Indian  affairs  as  if  the 
200,000,000  of  persons  of  whom  Mr.  Ashworth  spoke 
were  to  be  silent,  and  Englishmen  alone  be  consulted  as 
to  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done.  Take  one  in¬ 
stance,  which  will  be  fastened  upon  in  India  as  a  case  in 
point.  Mr.  Birley  “  thought  some  advantage  would 
accrue  from  putting  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Indian  Government  in  communication  with  the  Man¬ 
chester  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  Chambers  of  other 
towns  which  took  an  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  India.”  We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Birley 
meant  what  was  fair  and  open  in  this,  but  he  evidently 
missed  the  gist  of  the  objection  taken  to  the  proceedings 
of  Manchester  men  in  view  of  Indian  trade.  India  has 
no  voice  through  the  Agricultural  Department.  It  is  an 
English  Department,  and  natives  of  India  have  an  idea 
that  Englishmen  will  hang  together  till  the  heavens  fall, 
and  then  try  their  best,  for  English  interests,  to  keep  np 
the  falling  mass  on  the  points  of  their  spears.  Does 
it  never  occur  to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  there  are  such  bodies  in  India  as,  for  instance, 
the  British  Indian  Association,  and  a  very  widely- 
spread  body  of  associated  ryots,  cultivators  of  the 
soil  ?  There  are  in  India,  at  this  time  at  least,  two  of 
the  ablest  of  living  administrators,  men  with  whom  in 
some  particulars,  and  especially  in  a  knowledge  of  India, 
no  Englishmen  in  India  can  for  a  moment  compare.  Does 
it  never  occur  to  Manchester  that  the  Chamber  might  do 
a  really  statesmanlike  act  by  putting  itself  in  direct  and 
constant  communication  with  men  like  Sir  Dinkur  Rao 
or  Sir  MadbavaRao?  Some  of  the  members  of  the  British 
Indian  Association  (Bengal  landowners)  are  men  of 
singular  ability,  members  of  council,  excellent  adminis¬ 
trators  of  large  estates,  spirited  in  trade,  free-handed  in 
money  matters ;  and  then  they  have  what  Englishmen 
never  have,  they  are  wedded  to  the  soil.  The  question 
of  even  an  inelastic  and  precarious  revenue  is  unimpor¬ 
tant  compared  with  the  point,  well  brought  out  by  Sir 
George  Balfour,  in  his  recent  impoitant  pamphlet  on 
Indian  affairs,  that  we  carry  the  j)eople  with  us,  and- 
convince  them  of  the  rectitude  of  our  rule  and  the 


simple  justice  of  our  aims.  It  is  a  curioua  fact,  and  obs 
that  Manchester  might  well  lay  to  heart,  that  all  the 
representations  yet  made  by  able  and  eloquent  Manches¬ 
ter  men  to  India  have  failed  to  convince  natives  of  India 
that  the  main  object  is  not  simply  to  push  Manchester 
goods,  for  Manchester  interests,  irrespective  altogether 
of  the  interests  of  India.  Is  it  not  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  that,  while  the  policy  of  Manchester  is  eveiywhere 
combatted  in  India,  scarcely  a  word  is-  said  against  the 
jute  policy  of  Dundee  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  that  the 
people  of  Dundee  are  less  eager  in  trade,  or  more  public- 
spirited;  but  somehow  they  do  not  startle  India  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  it  on  great  principles  of  economy  which  it 
never  comprehends,  and  which  the  very  few  persona 
who  do  comprehend  them  say  apply  to  a  state  of  society 
yet  far  in  the  future. 

Lord  Lytton’s  reply  to  the  deputation  was  skilful  as 
to  the  main  points  involved,  and  we  can  hardly  count  it 
as  other  than  an  exposition  of  more  than  his  mere 
financial  policy.  There  is  something  healthy  in  his 
statement,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is  the  statement  of 
a  Tory,  that  “  Lord  Salisbury  had  fearlessly  recognised 
the  impossibility  practically  of  regarding  as  permanent 
sources  of  Indian  revenue  those  duties  which,  though 
levied  ostensibly  for  revenue  purposes,  are  in  effect  p^ 
tective.”  That  is.  Lord  Lytton  has  no  defence  on  prin¬ 
ciple  for  the  duties  of  which  Manchester  complains. 
This  is  something  from  the  disciple  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  to  the  disciples  (even  Mr.  Birley  must  not  be  ex¬ 
cluded)  of  Mr.  Cobden.  But  then  India,  like  America  and 
our  own  colonies,  demands  to  be  heard  and  treated  on  dif¬ 
ferent  principles  than  those  which  apply  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  revenne.  If  we  can 
remit  taxation,  we  agree  with  Sir  George  Balfour  that 
we  ought  to  begin  with  salt,  which  is  intimatdy  con¬ 
nected  with  sanitary  as  well  as  fiscal  reform — witti 
health  as  well  as  with  money.  Englishmen  are  apt'  to 
say  of  the  Salt  Duties,  as  they  said  of  the  Indian  Income 
Tax,  that  the  poor  people  never  feel  the  burthen.  The 
true  explanation  wonld  be,  that  what  the  poor  people  feel 
is  not  seen  or  known  by  Englishmen  generally.  We 
would  like  the  Manchester  Chamber  to  fully  grasp  the 
fact  of  the  small  wages  of  the  Indian  labourer — to 
comprehend  that  he  pays  for  his  nee  with  shells 
(cowries),  so  many  of  which  make  a  half  farthing  ;  that 
ten  shillings  a  month  are  a  large  wage  for  a  man  and 
his  family  ;  that  a  young  man  with  English  education  is 
almost  worse  off  than  one  who  does  not  know  a  word 
of  the  langnage  of  his  conquerors,  from  the  fewness 
of  openings  for  him  to  the  employment  for  which 
he  is  fitted.  It  maybe  said,  “then  such  men  need 
cheap  clothing.”  Yes,  but  first  of  all  in  a  climate, 
where  for  the  main  part  of  the  year  clothing  is  a 
superfluity,  they  need  food.  The  ^It  Duty  is,  as  Sir 
George  Balfour  says,  one  of  the  most  vexatious  imagin¬ 
able.  The  “  Customs  Line  ”  is  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
The  tax  small  as  it  is,  enters  every  household.  We 
would  earnestly  recommend  to  Lord  Lytton’s  notice  Sir 
George  Balfour’s  remarks  on  this  point.  We  have  long 
held,  and  on  what  we  think  well-considered  grounds,  that 
the  true  solution  of  the  huge  diflficulty  of  Indian  finance 
lies  first  of  all  in  the  development  of  Indian  trade. 
Only,  Manchester  must  not  ask  all  at  once  for  the  king- 
ship  of  cotton.  When  Lord  Brougham  in  his  eloquent 
way,  said  that  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  every  Englishman 
read  Bacon,  Cobbett  retorted  that  for  his  part,  he  hoped 
to  live  to  see  every  Englishman  eat  bacon.  The  laugh 
w'as  against  the  successful  lawyer.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Bengal,  where  we  mode  a  compact  (the 
permanent  settlement),  which  ever  since  we  have  been 
trying,  not  very  creditably,  to  explain  away,  the  State 
is  the  landlord  throughout  India.  And  it  is  an  absentee 
landlord.  We  too  often  forget  this  fact.  What,  as  a 
rule,  cares  a  Commissioner  for  the  old  heirlooms  of  the 
races  he  rules?  What  cares  he  for  a  trade  that  can¬ 
not  be  developed  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ? 
It  is  this  year’s  ledger  that  must  be  balanced,  not  a 
ledger  of  twenty  years  to  come.  Men  do  not  act  so 
in  England.  The  ninety-nine  years’  lease  even  is 
the  test  of  a  general  confidence  in  our  determination 
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thai,  amid  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  the  fun¬ 
damental  basis  of  life  and  the  order  of  life  shall  remain. 
We  would  commend  to  Lord  Ljtton  the  development  of 
Indian  trade ;  and  even  though  he  should  clash  with 
the  passing  interests  of  any  English  town,  he  will  not 
clash  with  the  great  interests  of  England.  Let  us  make 
some  honourable  attempt  to  work  for  an  India  yet  un¬ 
born.  Let  us  help  the  people — astute  and  clever  to  a 
proverb — to  rise  in  the  scale  of  comfort,  of  manhood,  of 
a  high  independence.  Let  us  assure  to  princes,  land- 
owners,  men  of  enterprise,  their  true  place,  with  a 
parental  care  for  the  poor,  and  the  star  of  England  will 
not  speedily  wane  in  the  East.  Lord  Lytton  goes  out 
with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  n^  write  an 
honoured  name.  He  has  no  drawback.  He  may  be 
despot  if  he  please.  He  may  leave  a  name  like  Lord 
William  Bentinck’s,  like  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe’s,  deeply 
revered.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  re¬ 
sponsible  position  than  that  which  Lord  Lytton  has  this 
week  gone  away  to  fill.  Deputations  on  special  suWects 
are  all  very  well,  but  the  Governor- Generalship  of  India 
is  a  drama  of  many  acts,  and  it  may,  if  the  Governor- 
General  likes,  be  even  grand.  In  the  Indian  service  he 
has  among  his  Englishmen  some  of  the  truest  and 
most  sacrificing  executive  men  in  the  world,  if  ho  can 
find  them.  There  are  men  never  known  beyond  their 
own  little  circle  who  are  heroes  in  reality.  They  go 
and  come,  “retire”  to  Brighton  or  St.  Andrew’s,  or 
some  place,  and  people  rarely  know  the  kind  of  men 
who  are  passing,  and  perhaps  asking  the  rent  of  a  house, 
or  may-lfo  “  cheapening  ”  a  canliflower.  They  possibly 
ride  “  third  class  ”  in  England,  as  they  certainly  rode 
“  first  ”  in  India ;  but  first  or  third  they  are  gentlemen, 
where  they  arc  so  by  nature,  and  men  of  real  executive 
power. 

Observe,  however,  what  Lord  Lytton  said  with  respect 
to  a  vital  point.  “  The  natural  growth  of  Indian 
revenue,”  he  said,  “although  promising,  is  certainly 
very  slow  ;  while  every  great  department  of  the  Indian 
Government  is  continually  putting  to  it  the  old  highway¬ 
man’s  question,  ‘  Your  money,  or  your  life  ?  ’  I  am 
afraid  there  are  many  considerations  which  will  make 
the  solution  of  the  problem  more  and  more  difficult. 
About  a  third  of  the  whole  Indian  revenue  is  now  spent 
in  England,  and  I  fear  that  is  a  proportion  which  is  in- 
creasing  rather  than  otherwise.  There  is  another  fact 
of  which  I  must  remind  you.  The  value  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  exported  from  India  greatly  exceeds  the  Indian 
imports,  and  the  quantity  of  treasure  annually  imported 
into  India  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  steadily 
declining.  Of  course  this  affects  the  value  of  silver  in¬ 
juriously,  and  the  price  of  silver  has  been  so  much  de¬ 
preciated  by  various  recent  circumstances  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  Indian  Government  loses  about  3d.  on 
every  rupee  in  the  very  heavy  remittances  it  makes  to 
England.  In  1837,  I  found,  looking  into  these  facts  the 
other  day,  that  the  sums  required  by  the  Home  Treasury 
on  behalf  of  India  amounted  to  only  2,500, OOOZ.  In  the 
present  year  they  are  estimated  at  15,000,000Z.” 

This  ought  to  be  startling  to  anyone  who  has  not 
considered — pondered  over — Indian  subjects.  It  will 
surprise  no  one  who  has.  It  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
of  recent  Liberal  administration  that  there  never  yet 
'Was  a  fair  attempt  to  grapple  with  Indian  affairs 
resolutely.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  his  marvellous 
versatility,  never  dealt  with  Indian  affairs  in  the  trench¬ 
ant  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  affairs  of  England. 
Mr.  Lowe  is  colonial  by  instinct.  Lord  Lytton  goes  first 
to  inquire ;  then,  we  hope,  to  act ;  and  he  goes  with  help 
and  information  of  an  unusual  kind.  The  spirit  in 
which  he  received  the  suggestions  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  unexceptionable.  If  Man¬ 
chester  would  deal  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  great 
subjects  involved,  why  not  propose  that  the  questions,  as 
between  Manchester  and  India  should  be  referred  to  the 
United  Chambers  of  Commerce,  not  to  any  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  open  up 
communication  at  first  hand  with  the  natives  of  India  ? 
Could  not  Mr.  Fawcett,  whose  name  would  be  the 
guarantee  for  fair  dealing  to  India,  initiate  some  such 
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means  of  making  England  and  India  to  understand  eacdU'c 
other  better?  It  would  bo  a  great  work,  and>>Mf. 
Fawcett  would  be  the  very  man  to  give  it  effect.  Mai]N> 
Chester  too  often  places  itself  in  a  position  whiob^is 
at  least  open  to  suspicion  in  its  relations  to  India.. 
When  it  Mught  for  cotton  growing  on  a  large  scale, 
India  doubted,  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  famine  if 
the  land  were  thrown  out  of  food  cultivation ;  aud  India 
believes,  wrongfully  we  are  sure,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
uproot  such  a  belief,  that  Manchester  was  deaf  to  its 
remonstrances.  What,  however,  would  have  happened 
three  years  ago  if  the  lands  of  Backergunge  had  been 
under  cotton  instead  of  under  rice  ?  We  would  like  to 
see  the  United  Chambers  of  Commerce  take  up  the  whole 
subject  of  Indian  trade.  With  the  utmost  faith  ourselves 
in  the  public  spirit  of  the  gp*eat  community  of  Msm- 
chester,  we  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  Manchester,  whioh 
has  done  so  much  for  India,  has  by  the  very  earnestness 
of  its  purpose  caused  its  motives  to  be  doubted.  It 
some  time  ago  secured  Mr.  Bivett  Carnac,  the  Cotton 
Commissioner,  and  had  from  him  speeches  whioh 
peared  to  open  up  a  new  order  of  affairs.  Instead  of 
that  it  should  have  secured  Native  India  and  throof^ 
native  agencies  opened  up  Indian  trade.  Mr.  Bivett 
Camac  was  no  more  use  for  the  desired  purposes  than 
the  man  in  the  moon.  Suppose,  as  a  next  effort,  the 
Chambers  secured  Mr.  Degumber  Mitter,  Sir  Madbava 
Bao,  the  First  Prince  of  Trevandrum,  Sir  Jung  Baha- 
door.  Sir  Salar  Jung.  That  would  bo  the  right  end  of 
the  string  from  which  to  move  the  commerce  that  rests 
on  public  confidence. 

THE  VANOUABD  AND  THE  NAVY. 

Neither  Mr.  Gq^chen  nor  Mr.  Hunt  are  to  be  congratn- 
lated,  altogether,  on  success  in  the  debate  on  the  loss  of 
the  Vanguard.  Mr.  Goschen  was,  necessarily,  moderate 
in  his  tone,  with  the  remembrance  of  the  Agineomt  dis¬ 
aster  in  his  mind ;  and  his  criticism  was,  necessarily,  a 
little  lukewarm.  It  was  difficult  to  attack  Mr.  Hunt  on 
the  score  of  his  minute,  and  accuse  him  of  overriding  a 
court-martial,  with  the  remembrance  of  his  own  minute 
on  the  Agincourt  accident,  which  not  only  swept  aside 
the  deeision  of  a  court-martial,  but  dealt  in  the  most 
uncompromising  way  with  everybody  concerned  in  the 
disaster.  There  are,  of  course,  occasions  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Admiralty  to  express  an  indepen¬ 
dent  opinion  and  take  independent  action,  as  it  is 
also  necessary  sometimes  for  the  political  head  of 
a  department,  looking  at  a  matter  from  a  national 
rather  than  a  departmental  way,  to  differ  from  his 
colleagues  and  act  independently.  The  stranding  of^ 
the  Agincourt  was  one  of  those  cases  ;  and  the 
course  Mr.  Goschen  adopted,  in  fixing  the  blame  on 
the  two  admirals  commanding  the  squadron,  was  as 
wholesome  in  its  influence  on  the  service  as  its  adoption^ 
was  satisfactory  to  the  country.  Bht  there  is  a  certain 
awkwardness  in  such  an  act,  that  it  creates  a  precedent ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  impulse 
was,  when  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Vangtiard  arrived, 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  it  and  the  Agincourt^  and 
expect  the  summary  dismissal  of  another  admiral. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment,  latent 
if  not  expressed,  that  Mr.  Goschen’s  precedent  had  not 
been  followed  in  this  last  case,  a  disappointment  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  minute  of  the  Admiralty,  which  not  only 
acquitted  the  admiral  but  contented  itself  with  “  break¬ 
ing  ”  only  a  poor  lieutenant.  This  feeling  was  rather 
innocently  complained  of  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  when  he 
asked  why  his  predecessor  had  been  applauded  for  dis¬ 
missing  two  admirals,  while  he  was  condemned  though 
he  had  contented  himself  with  the  blood  of  a  wretched 
lieutenant. 

Of  what  Mr.  Hunt  said  there  is  little  to  notice, 
except  that  he  was  straightforward  if  somewhat  ab¬ 
surdly  obtuse.  His  “  mathematical  ”  demonstration 
that  the  accident  could  not  possibly  have  been  caosed 
by  the  mere  speed  of  the  vessels,  “  uncoupled  with  other 
circumstances,”  was  in  his  characteristic  vein  of  uncon¬ 
scious  humour.  He  kept  on  about  the  accident  as 
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actual  experience  of  a  comrade,  who,  deficient  perhaps, 
in  this  knowledge,  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  caught  in 
a  squall,  to  feel  himself  confronted  by  sudden  danger, 
and  learn  what  it  is  to  be  ready  on  emergency.  Tet 
this  ought  to  be  the  common  experience  of  every  blue¬ 
jacket  and  executive  officer  in  the  navy. 

Another  point  is  worth  noticing.  Kecent  naval  con¬ 
struction  and  the  use  of  scientific  appliances  have  led  to 
a  very  large  reduction  in  the  crews  of  our  men-of-war. 
We  find  it  sufficient  to  keep  60,000  officers  and  men 
now,  instead  of  the  80,000.  who,  not  so  many  years  ago 
I  were  necessary.  Every  man,  therefore,  tells  more  now 
than  he  did  then  ;  it  is  more  than  ever  essential  that  he 
should  be  better  educated,  better  disciplined,  and  more 
capable  than  ever.  Mr.  Childers  did  a  great  deal  in 
this  direction,  a  gp’eater  deal  more  in  fact  than  he  has 
ever  been  given  credit  for.  He  routed  out  all  the 
men  in  the  home  ports,  who,  to  his  astonishment, 
he  found  had  either  never  been  to  sea  at  all,  or 
not  for  many  years.  He  compelled  them  either  to  go 
to  sea  or  take  their  discharge.  To  effect  this  he  estab. 
lished  the  most  valuable  squadron  in  tho  navy.  This 
flying  squadron,  as  it  is  called,  is  sent  to  sea  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  kept  constantly  afloat,  moving  from 
port  to  port.  Being  composed  of  unarmoured  vessels, 
as  many  young  officers  and  seamen  are  sent  in  it  as 
possible,  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  seamanship. 
The  results  have  been  found,  on  the  whole,  good  and 
encouraging.  But  good  as  they  are,  they  are  in¬ 
sufficient.  It  is  no  use  providing  for  a  few  of  our 
young  midshipmen  and  a  few  of  our  sailors.  Unless  it 
is  the  rule,  to  which  no  exception  can  be  allowed,  that 
every  young  officer  and  blue-jacket  must  go  through  a 
two  or  three  years’  course  of  practical  seamanship,  there 
exists  a  blot  on  the  navy  which  must  tend  to  encourage 
a  want  of  resource  in  danger  and  skill  in  emergency, 
and  sooner  or  later  lead  to  disaster.  We  want  brains 
now  more  than  ever  in  the  navy,  and  cannot  allow  for 
one  instant  that  muscle  and  dexterity  are  to  be  substi¬ 
tutes  for  intellectual  acquirements.  Science  is  exacting 
in  professional  life,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the 
navy.  But  we  want  muscle  as  well,  and  with  it  the 
keen  eye,  the  skilful  hand,  the  nerve  for  emergency,  and 
the  ready  resource  which  gave  our  navy  its  renown  in 
days  gone  by. 


thoagh  somebody  had  attributed  its  responsibility  to 
him,  dwelt  at  too  great  length  on  matters  of  detail, 
and  said  too  little  on  matters  of  importance  ;  and, 
although  ho  had  a  good  deal  to  say  for  himself,  con¬ 
trived  to  leave  an  impression  that  he  was  making  a 
forced  apology  for  his  conduct.  In  sending  this 
squadron  on  its  cruise  he  acted  in  accordance  with 
precedent ;  the  complements  were  regulated  by  prece¬ 
dent  ;  and  he  could  make  a  strong  point  by  falling  back 

■  as  Mr.  Goschen  admitted, 
reputation  and  of  nnques- 
Goschen  likened  the 


on  his  naval  advisers  who, 
were  men  of  the  highest 
tionable  capacity.  When  Mr. 
squadron’s  cruise  to  the  holiday  trip  of  a  party  of  Cook’s 
tourists,  ho  indulged  in  an  unseasonable  joke  at  the 
expense  of  common  sense.  For  in  his  own  time  the 
same  thing  was  done,  and  done  then,  as  it  was  done  last 
year,  advisedly.  The  effects  of  the  visits  of  this  small 
ironclad  squadron  are  very  beneficial.  They  show  to 
the  maritime  populations  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  that 
tho  naval  service  is  attractive ;  and  they  show  tho 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  that  the  navy  is  a  reality 
and  not  a  myth. 

Bat  neither  Mr.  Hunt  nor  Mr.  Goschen,  while  they 
discussed  points  of  speed  and  fog-signals,  and  sheering 
to  port,”  or  “sheering  back  into  line,”  touched  the 
really  grave  and  important  question  which  underlies 
this  misfortune.  The  loss  of  the  Vanguard  gives  them 
evidence  of  the  brittle  nature  of  our  ironclads ;  it  shows 
also,  how  soon,  in  a  fog,  a  disastrous  accident  may 
occur ;  and  it  shows  how  an  admiral  of  the  capacity  and 
reputation  of  Admiral  Tarleton,  may,  in  a  moment,  under 
the  pressure  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  compromise  if 
not  inseparably  damage  both.  Yet  these  points  are 
nothing  to  tho  evidence  this  loss  gives  of  a  serious 
defect  in  the  navy  which,* if  not  remedied  soon,  may 
lead  to  disasters  incomparably  worse  than  the  loss 
of  an  ironclad.  It  gives  evidence  of  a  want  of  sea¬ 
manship  in  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  court-martial  showed  this  most  clearly,  though 
the  Admiralty  minute  ignored  it.  In  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  want  of  resource,  want  of  knowledge, 
and  want  of  skill,  revealed  by  this  disaster,  the  court- 
martial  pointed  to  a  blot  which  disfigures,  not  the  coast¬ 
guard  squadron  alone,  but  the  whole  navy.  Mr.  Brassey 
appreciated  this  as  the  leading  feature  of  the  Vanguard 
collision  ;  and,  ignoring  tho  comparatively  subordinate 
question  of  tho  collision  itself,  or  the  relative  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  several  officers,  he  applied  himself  to  this 
question  of  the  increasing  want  of  seamanship  in  the 
navy.  It  did  sound  monstrous  and  incredible  to  be  told 
that  the  look-out  man  was  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  cable  ”  as  applied  to  lengths  ;  that  the  bow-man 
in  the  Vanguard  was  deficient  in  eyesight,  and,  as  it 
happened,  in  tho  eye  which  was  most  wanted  at  the  time 
of  tho  collision ;  and,  further,  that  the  signalman,  who 
had  to  attend  to  tho  fog-signals,  was  defective  in  his 
hearing.  Such  a  combination  of  defective  instruments 
would  bo  ludicrous  were  the  matter  not  so  serious.  It 
is  a  fact,  and  an  important  fact,  that  the  neglect  of 
genuine  seamanship  ^is  the  most  important  defect  in 
the  navy  at  tho  present  day,  whether  as  regards  our 
officers  or  sailors.  Seamanship  has  been  decried  as 
obsolete  and  comparatively  valueless  in  these  days  of 
steam.  Sailors,  we  are  told,  must  make  way  for  stokers  ; 
and  the  keen,  ready,  rule-of-thumb  skill  in  which  the 
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The  charge  of  timidity  in  dealing  with  College  pro¬ 
perty,  which  has  been  brought  against  the  Act  of  1854, 
and  tho  Commissioners  appointed  under  that  Act,  has 
certainly  not  been  incurred  by  Lord  Salisbury.  To  place 
the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  Colleges  at  the  disposal 
of  five  men,  and  to  relieve  those  men  from  every  restric¬ 
tion  imposed  by  “  any  instrument  of  foundation,  or  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  decree,  order,  statute,  or  other  in¬ 
strument  or  thing  constituting  wholly  or  in  part  an  in¬ 
strument  of  foundation,  or  confirming  or  varying  a 
foundation  or  endowment,  or  otherwise  regulating  tho 
University  or  a  College,”  may  appear  much  less  formid¬ 
able  when  we  know  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  called  a  timid  proposal,  and  it  must 
have  caused  a  terrible  commotion  and  various  feelings 
of  grief,  joy,  and  suspense  among  such  of  the  ghosts  of 
benevolent  founders  as  still  linger  over  the  scene  of 
their  benefactions  to  watch  how  they  work.  Many  a 
feeble  shade  must  have  rubbed  its  dim  eyes  and  asked 
whether  this  was  the  Lord  Robert  Cecil  who,  in  1854, 
showed  such  a  violent  respect  for  antiquity.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  was  forgetting  what  Lord  Robert  Cecil  might  have 
remembered  when  he  claimed  the  Act  of  1854  as  the 
joint  work  of  both  parties.  It  was  a  most  moderate 
scheme  of  reform,  and  its  preamble  professed  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  will  of  the  founders,  but  it  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  Conservative  party,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  the  House,  was  petitioned  against  as  subversive  of  the 
independence  of  the  University,  and  as  the  beginning  of 
tho  end  of  all  property,  was  denounced  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
as  “  an  appropriation  scheme,”  and  solemnly  abjured  by 
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Mr.  Newdegate.  And  what  had  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to 
BB,y  to  it  ?  He  directed  his  arguments  chiefly  against  the 
powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Commissioners  for 
“  the  confiscation  of  Fellowships.*’  His  words  are  so  re¬ 
markable  that  they  are  worth  quoting  : — 

He  would  rather  rely  upon  the  narrower  and  more  commercial 
ground,  but  which  he  thought  would  appeal  more  closely  to  popular 
sympathies,  namely,  that  if  they  squandered  in  this  manner  the 
endowments  of  the  various  founders,  they  would  have  no  more  en¬ 
dowments  to  deal  with  again.  What  confidence  could  there  be  that 
some  future  Ministry,  with  the  word  “  Conservative  ”  on  its  lips, 
but  destruction  in  its  hand,  would  not  drive  home  the  wedge  now 
introduced,  and  altogether  destroy  those  endowments  ? 

Lord  Robert  Cecil’s  prophecy  has  been  partly  fulfilled 
by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ;  for  though  he  has  not,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  destruction  in  his  hand,  he  has  the  word 
“  Conservative  ”  on  his  lips,  and  he  has  announced  his 
desire  to  drive  home  the  wedge  introduced  by  the  Act  of 
1854,  which  he  at  the  time  declaimed  against  as  setting 
an  evil  and  dangerous  precedent. 

We  recall  these  facts  with  no  intention  of  discourging 
the  Conservatives  in  the  convenient  loss  of  memory  of 
which  they  have  given  so  many  examples  since  they 
came  into  office,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  measuring 
how  rapid  of  late  years  has  been  their  happy  conversion 
to  Liberal  principles — a  conversion  so  complete  that  they 
have  utterly  forgotten  their  days  of  darkness.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury  twenty-one  years  ago 
violently  opposed  the  appointment  of  Commissioners 
with  more  jealously  limited  powers,  is  of  minor  import¬ 
ance.  He  might  perhaps  have  reasonably  been  expected 
not  to  claim  credit  for  what  he  then  did  his  utmost  to 
defeat;  but  it  is  no  blame  to  him  that  he  sees  now 
tliat  the  Universities  cannot  be  left  to  reform  themselves 
with  no  help  from  Parliament,  except  the  removal  of  those 
obstructions  which  thwart  and  baffle  their  eager  desire  for 
self-improvement — the  policy  which  commended  itself 
to  the  Derby  Government  of  1852.  It  is  an  obvious  remark 
that  the  value  of  the  present  Bill  depends  entirely  upon  the 
choice  of  the  Commissioners  who  are  to  be  entrusted 
with  powers  so  formidable.  When  Lord  Russell  intro¬ 
duced  the  Bill  of  1854,  he  at  once  named  the  Com¬ 
missioners  whom  he  proposed  to  appoint ;  but  Lord 
Salisbury,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  easily  guessed, 
has  thought  fit  not  to  follow  this  part  of  the  precedent. 
Till  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  are  known,  appro¬ 
val  and  disapproval  of  the  measure  are  equally  premature. 
We  must  know  the  composition  of  the  dictatoriate 
before  we  can  even  surmise  the  nature  of  its  enact¬ 
ments.  It  is  one  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  dicta¬ 
torial  powers  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  proposed  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  so  far  limited  that  their  statutes  must  go 
through  the  form  of  being  sanctioned  by  Parliament ; 
this,  while  it  cannot  impel  them  to  do  good,  will  at 
least,  if  their  proceedings  are  carefully  watched,  prevent 
them  from  doing  much  harm.  There  is  also  a  clause  in 
the  Bill  which  prohibits  them  from  doing  anything  in 
contravention  of  the  Tests  Act.  With  these  s^eguards, 
the  most  serious  harm  that  can  be  anticipated  is  a 
settlement  for  an  indefinite  period  of  the  question  of 
University  Reform  by  insufficient  measures,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  more  desirable  changes.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
very  serious  danger,  but  we  cannot  gauge  the  extent  of 
it  till  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  are  made  public. 
Meanwhile  it  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  any  such  scheme 
as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Clerical  Fellowships, 
which  some  alarmists  have  anticipated  from  the  ominous 
omission  of  all  allusion  to  such  Fellowships  in  Lord 
Salisbury’s  speech,  would  not  be  sufiered  to  be  carried 
into  effect  without  a  protest  from  the  House  of  Commons 
and  from  the  country,  before  which  Mr.  Disraeli  would  be 
certain  to  give  w’ay.  As  a  rule,  any  schemes  submitted 
by  the  Colleges  to  the  Commissioners,  during  the  year 
and  a-half  allowed  them  for  the  setting  of  their  houses 
in  order,  and  any  schemes  drawn  up  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  after  that  period,  would  be  passed  into  law  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  a  conspicuously  retrograde  step 
would  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
number  of  clerical  Fellowships  will  not  be  diminished, 
and  the  Commissioners  are  expressly  inhibited  from 
interfering  with  the  conditions  for  Headships  of  colleges, 


but  the  sanction  of  Parliament  secures  us  against  any¬ 
thing  like  glaring  reaction.  Members  of  Parliament 
must  be  exhorted  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Commission,  and  at  once  put  a  question 
regarding  anything  that  looks  suspicious.  So  dictato¬ 
rial  a  body  as  the  Commissioners  have  no  right  to  resent 
such  caution  ;  and  to  remit  it  might  be  dangerous. 

If,  indeed.  Lord  Salisbury’s  exposition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  he  wishes  his  Commissioners  to  go  to 
work  was  complete,  and  if  they  do  go  loyally  to  work 
on  those  principles  without  too  timid  a  regard  for  the 
interests  affected,  the  operation  of  the  Commission  may 
bo  in  the  highest  degree  salutary.  A  great  feature  in 
the  Bill  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  scientific  study.  This  is  indispensable  to 
any  scheme  of  reform  that  shall  make  the  University  a 
help  to  the  extension  of  scientific  teaching  in  schools,  an 
extension  which  all  reformers  are  agreed  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to 
breadth  of  culture.  Until  science  is  firmly  established 
at  the  Universities,  as  a  study  of  at  least  equal  value 
with  literature,  and  supported  by  a  fair  share  of  the 
emoluments,  we  can  neither  have  an  adequate  number 
of  scientific  teachers,  nor  can  we  expect  schoolboys  to 
devote  themselves  to  science  as  they  now  do  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  “  pay  ”  for  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  That 
is  a  very  obvious  truth,  and  Lord  Salisbury  has  fully 
recognised  it.  The  Commissioners  are  instructed  to 
have  regard  in  their  schemes  “  to  the  intei'ests  of  re¬ 
ligion,  learning,  and  research^'*  which  is  thus  for  the  first 
time  put  on  a  level  with  these  other  subjects.  They  are 
empowered  to  build  laboratories  and  to  found  scholar¬ 
ships,  fellowships,  and  professorships  for  science  at  their 
discretion.  How  “  research  ”  is  to  be  provided  for, 
whether  on  Dr.  Appleton’s  scheme  or  any  other,  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  which  must  be  discussed  by 
itself ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commissioners  will 
carry  out  their  instructions  liberally,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  also  that  their  liberality  to  scientific  men  will  not 
act  as  a  “  bribe,”  and  purchase  for  the  Commissioners 
liberty  to  act  as  they  please  in  regard  to  other 
“  interests.” 

Another  good  feature  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  introdac- 
tory  speech  was  the  force  with  which  he  stated  his 
objections  to  “  idle  ”  Fellowships.  He  laid  down  in  un¬ 
qualified  terms  that  no  Fellowship  should  be  given 
except  on  the  condition  of  work  to  be  done  for  the 
income. 

A  sum  of  250^.  or  300^.  is  attached  to  Fellowsliips  to  which  no 
duties  are  attached,  and  the  man  who  receives  it  may,  if  he  chooses, 
remain  idle  for  life.  No  one  would  now  for  the  first  time  suggest  such 
a  thing  as  that.  It  is  not  only  out  of  all  pro[>ortioii  to  the  service  for 
which  it  is  a  reward,  but  it  is  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  course 
.adopted  in  respect  of  all  other  positions  in  life.  If  a  man  succeeds 
in  the  army,  you  promote  him,  but  give  him  a  more  responsible 
command  ;  in  the  Church,  if  a  man  succeeds  you  make  him  a  bishop, 
and  give  him  ten  times  more  labour.  In  the  Civil  Service,  when 
you  give  a  man  increased  pay,  you  call  on  him  to  fill  an  office  of 
higher  trust.  Only  in  this  case  of  Fellowships,  to  which  no  duties 
are  attached,  do  you  reward  merit  by  absolute  idleness.  It  is 
against  the  whole  law  of  public  life.  In  public  life,  if  a  man 
succeeds,  you  give  him  more  important  work,  but  not  idleness. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  English  life  the  principle  of  the  reward  of 
success  is  the  giving  an  opportunity  for  harder  work,  but  not 
idleness. 

How  vast  an  improvement  this  is  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Conservative  party  towards  the  Bill  of  1854,  when 
protests  were  raised  against  **  mere  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments  ”  being  made  “  the  almost  exclusive  standards  ” 
for  Fellowships.  If  these  principles  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
are  rigidly  carried  out,  if  his  Commissioners  succeed  in 
doing  what  the  Commissioners  of  1854  timidly  attempted, 
all  clerical  F^ellowships  will  be  abolished ;  there  will  be  no 
condition  attached  to  B  ellowships  except  that  their  holders 
perform  certain  appointed  work.  But  this  part  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  scheme  is  certain  to  be  strenuously  opposed. 
Non-resident  Fellows  have  already  begun  to  print  pro¬ 
tests  against  it.  They  argue  that  the  very  best  products  of 
the  University  have  been  non-residents  Fellows,  that  the 
College  revenues  have  in  no  direction  been  applied  with 
so  much  practical  good  to  the  nation.  They  can  point 
to  scores  of  men  in  high  position,  ornaments  of  the  Law 
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ftod  the  ChnTch,  who  owed  their  start  in  life  to  those 
Fellowships.  Now  this  is  a  most  plausible  argument. 
If  resident  Fellows  are  contrasted  with  non-resident 
Fellows,  the  comparison  is  not  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
former.  It  is  a  most  desirable  thing  that  young  men  of 
ability  but  of  slender  income,  or  no  income  at  all,  should 
be  favourably  started  in  life.  But  it  is  difficult  to  bo 
convinced  that  this  is  a  proper  employment  of  property 
primarily  intended  for  the  advancement,  not  of  ambi¬ 
tious  young  men,  but  of  knowledge.  Much  practical 
good  may  have  come  from  it ;  our  national  life  may 
have  gained  by  the  promotion  of  non-resident  Fellows  to 
positions  of  influence ;  but  those  most  favourably  dis¬ 
posed  towards  such  an  argument  must  admit  that  at 
feast  College  property  should  not  be  diverted  to  such 
uses  until  all  the  wants  of  learning  and  research  are 
provided  for. 


a  contempt  of  Queen’s  Bench  to  use  its  process  as  a  screw 
upon  a  libeller,  and  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  think  that 
in  future  no  rule  nisi  will  ever  be  granted  unless  the 
counsel  applying  for  it  expressly  pledges  himself  that  his 
client  will  under  no  circumstances  withdraw  from  the  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

The  abject  apology  offered  by  Sergeant  Parry  in  behalf 
of  his  clients  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  libel 
upon  Mr.  Ilorsman  was  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  malig¬ 
nant.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  the  World 
has  had  to  eat  its  own  slanders.  Some  eight  months 
ago,  it  attacked  a  voung  Austrian  officer,  of  undoubted 
position,  and  accused  him  of  having  been  ^  drummed  out 
of  the  Austrian  service.  Two  weeks  after  it  published  a 
snivelling  apology  to  the  effect  that  it  had  had  no 
authority  for  what  it  bad  said,  and  was  very  sorry  for 
having  said  it.  Some  time  after,  it  libelled  in  the  grossest 
manner  a  certain  Mr.  Saunders,  a  most  respectable  news¬ 
agent  in  London.  Mr.  Saunders  at  once  issued  a  writ, 
and  the  World  published  an  impudent  article,  in  which  it  ex¬ 
pressed  its  wish  to  see  Mr.  Saunders  in  the  witness-box.  As 
proceedings  matured,  and  the  case  came  on  for  hearing,  the 
World  humbly  announced  that  it  had  once  again  made  a 
mistake ;  that  ^  it  had  paid  Mr.  Saunders’  costs ;  that  it 
had  offered  him  a  full  apology  from  the  bottom  of 
its  heart;  and  that,  at  his  aemand,  its  editor  had  sent  a 
subscription  of  60/.  by  way  of  atonement  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance.  It  has  now  for  the  third  time  eaten  the 
leek ;  and  the  public  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  judge  for  itself 
of  the  character  of  a  journal  which  picks  up  foul  scandal 
and  circulates  it  at  hap-hazard.  If  another  instance  were 
necessary,  it  would  be  found  in  the  World  of  the  week  before 
last,  where  Atlas  ”  recorded  that  a  gentleman  who  holds 
Her  Majesty’s  commisrion  had  won  6,000/.  at  Monaco  by 
pigeon-snooting,  and  had  lost  it  again  at  the  gaming' 
tables.  Next  week  appears  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  this  little  bit  of  news  is  not  altogether  correct. 


MR.  HORSMAN  AND  THE  WOULD. 

It  is  an  understood  practice  in  English  courts  of  justice  that 
a  Judge  should  as  far  as  possible  abstain  from  making  any 
strong  comments  upon  the  cases  which  are  brought  before  him. 
This*  rule  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  broke  through  last  week, 
and  the  natural  indignation  which  he  expressed  needs  no  apology 
or  justification.  On  the  2nd  of  February  last,  the  World  pub¬ 
lished  a  most  impudent  libel  upon  Mr.  Ilorsman,  in  which  it 
directly  accused  him  of  swindling  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  John 
Ramsden  by  taking  advantage  or  his  youth  and  incompetence, 
and  of  so  obtaining  from  him  under  f^se  pretences  no  less  a 
aum  than  400,000/.  The  libel  was  very  carefully  worded,  but 
no  doubt  was  possible  as  to  its  meaning ;  and  Mr.  Ilorsman 
very  properly  applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  a 
criminal  information  against  Mr.  Evans,  the  ostensible  publisher 
of  the  World.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Ilorsman  had  been  put 
forward  so  explicitly  and  circumstantially  as  to  lead  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  proprietor  of  the  World  intended  to 
plead  a  justification.  It  seemed,  indeed,  under  all  the  cir- 
oemstancea  of  the  case,  as  if  a  retractation  were  absolutely 
impoasiblo.  When,  however,  the  rule  came  on  for  argument, 
Sergeant  Parry,  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  World,  stated 
in  effect  that  Mr.  Evans,  the  publisher,  was  very  sorry  indeed 
that  he  had  published  the  libel  in  question ;  that  he  had  now 
ascertained  that  the  charge  of  swindling  which  he  had  pre¬ 
ferred  against  Mr.  Ilorsman  was  altogether  without  foundation  ; 
and  that  he  was  consequently  anxious,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  withdraw  it,  and  to  profess  hiS  extreme  regret  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  made.  Most  people  will  probably  think  that, 
when  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  chooses  to  call  a  man  a 
swindler  in  print,  he  is  bound  either  to  stand  by  his  statement, 
or  at  any  rate  to  do  something  more  than  to  express  his  regret 
for  so  unfortunate  a  mistake.  This,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  be 
the  view  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  libel,  his  lordship 
remarked,  imputed  to  Mr.  Ilorsman  conduct  of  ‘  the  basest 
and  most  dishonourable  character;  it  tore  his  character  to 
pieces ;  it  was  calculated  to  make  people  shun  him  as  guilty 
of  the  basest  conduct ;  and,  this  being  so,  it  was  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  newspaper,  which  had  picked  up  a  malignant 
pieces  of  scandal  floating  upon  the  surface  oi  the  scandal- 
oving  port  of  society,  to  come  forward  to  say  that  it  had 
made  a  little  mistake,  and  was  very  sorry  for  having 
done  so.  Unfortunately  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
has  no  power  to  compel  a  man  who  has  obtained  a  rule  nisi 
for  a  criminal  information  to  support  the  rule  when  it  comes 
on  for  argument;  and  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ilorsman,  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  Sir  Henry  James  intimated  that  their  client 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  amende  honorable  that  had 
been  made  by  the  publisher  of  the  World.  It  is  easy  of  course 
to  understand  that,  when  an  ample  apology  has  been  made  him, 
Mr.  Ilorsman  should  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  serious  expense 
and  the  still  more  serious  trouble  and  annoyance  of  a  criminal 
prosecution.  The  apology,  as  his  counsel  very  reasonably 
argued,  gives  him  all  that  he  really  wants;  and  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  he  should  take  upon  his  own  shoulders 
the  onerous  duties  of  a  public  prosecutor.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  that  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench— the  highest  criminal  court  in  the  realm— should  be 
used  as  a  means  for  extorting  an  apology  from  a  disreputable 
and  scurrilous  paper,  ^ome  thirty  years  ago  an  ingenious 
London  attorney  hit  upon  the  grand  discovery  that  when  a 
debt  18  at  all  doubtful  the  best  course  for  the  debtor  is 
to  drag  his  creditor  before  a  police-court  on  a  charge 
of  ohUining  money  or  valuable  pro^*rty  under  false  pretence. 
Were  this  worthy  gentleman  still  carrying  on  his  business  he 
would  bo  astonished  to  find  his  oririnal  idea  thus  ininrovod 
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are  content  to  state  these  facts  without  attempting  to  draw 
Miy  conclusion  from  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  tlmt  for  the 
present  the  reputation  of  the  World  rests  upon  the  victory 
which  it  has  won  oyer  Messrs.  Boss  and  Beyfus;  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  astonishing  that  a  disreputable  brace  of  usurers  should 
M  unable  to  convict  a  disreputal  sle  paper  of  libel.  The  World 
also  claims  a  victory  over  a  certain  Mr.  lliram  Fuller ;  but 
people  who  read  the  last  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  will 
probably  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  victory,  such  as  it  may  be, 
remains  veir  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Fuller,  who  ans  werea 
the  editor  of  the  World  in  his  own  coin,  and  with  an  explicit¬ 
ness  that  must  have  caused  no  little  amusement  in  the  smoking- 
rooms  of  various  eminent  clubs.  The  true  moral  afforded  by 
the  career  which  the  TFot'ld  hns  hitherto  run  is  the  necessity  of  a 
public  prosecutor.  It  is,  as  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  said,  no 
satisfaction  or  atonement  to  the  community  that  the  libeller 
should  tender  an  apology  to  his  victim.  **  A  man,”  said  his 
lordship,  **  who  chooses  to  pick  up  every  malignant  bit  of 
scandal  which  floats  upon  *  the  surface  of  the  scandal-loving 
part  of  society,  is  responsible  for  it  It  may  be  done  without 
any  desire  to  injure  anyone  in  particular— that  is,  with  no 
desire  to  injure  one  more  than  another;  but  if  he  chooses  to 
minister  to  the  morbid  taste  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  public 
for  scandal  and  slander,  it  is  not  enoi^h  to  say  that  he  hates 
no  one  in  particular,  and  has  no  desire  to  injure  one  person 
more  than  another.  His  purpose  is  to  pick  up  anything  by 
which  to  assail  personal  chapter,  merely  because  it  is  the 
taste  of  a  certain  portion  of  society,  and  it  is  nothing  to  say 
that  he  has  no  particular  malice  against  any  individual.” 
Were  there  at  present  in  existence  such  a  functionary  as  a 
public  prosecutor,  the  responsible  proprietor  of  the  World 
would,  long  before  now,  have  had  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  a 
criminal  court  for  the  wanton  libels  which  he  has  first  put 
about  and  afterwards  withdrawn.  It  is  sufficient,  no  doubt, 
for  Mr.  Horsman  that  the  World  should  go  down  on  its  knees 
and  eat  its  words.  But  the  public  reauires  to  be  protected 
against  iournalists  who  scatter  wholesale  libels  of  this 
imominable  kind,  and  who,  when  they  are  dragged  into  a 
criminal  .court,  say  that  they  are  very  sorry,  and  regret  that 
they  should  have  made  such  a  mistake.  With  a  public 
prosecutor  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  his  office,  a  very  sum¬ 
mary  stop  would  be  put  to  the  brisk  and  proBtable  market 
whi^  at  present  exists  for  fashioaable  and  scandalous 


until^  the  present  winter  no  one  has  been  found  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  its  existence. 

We  have  it  on  the  word  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  Danish 
thinkers  that  it  is  to  English  writers  of  our  own  ago  that  they 
owe  some  of  their  most  important  ideas.  Indeed,  a  lustory  of 
intellectual  progre^  in  Denmark  is  incomplete  without  a 
mention  of  the  widespread  popularity  of  Darwin,  Mill,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  among  the  young  University  men.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  01  Mill  was  the  first  to  be  promulgated  there,  and  its 
main  spokesman  was  a  young  man  whose  position  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  is^  too  singular  to  be  left  unexplained.  The  present 
writer  will  not  easily  forget  the  suiprise  he  felt  when  he  first 
met  the  great  and  terrible  leader  or  Danish  free  thought,  the 
dragon-monster  of  atheism  and  violence  of  which  he  had  heard 
and  read  so  much  that  was  terrific.  He  found  a  delicate, 
sensitive  person,  gentle  in  voice,  amiable  in  manner,  remark¬ 
able  for  a  singular  combination  of  modesty  and  enthusiasm. 
Georg  Brandes,  a  name  already  of  European  reputation  as  a 
learned  and  penetrative  writer  on  aesthetics,  has  suffered 
more  of  actual  persecution  for  truth’s  sake  than  perhaps  any 
man  in  the  bloodless  annals  of  the  Danish  church.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  enumerate  the  irritating  but  often  ludicrous 
ways  in  which,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
University,  he  has  been  made  to  suffer  for  his  courage  and 
indexible  defence  of  complete  toleration.  The  chair  of  es¬ 
thetics  at  ^e  University,  for  which  he  was  specially  trained, 
and  by  universal  consent  is  admirably  fitted,  remains  vacant 
year  after  year  because  the  influence  of  the  bishops  with  the 
King  is  so  strong  that  year  after  year  the  appointment  is  vetoed. 
Ilis  books,  received  with  honour  everywhere  else  in  Europe — 
in  the  Itevue  des  Deikv  Mondes,  for  instance — are  systematically 
ignored  by  the  entire  Danish  press.  It  is  not  ea.^,  however, 
nowadays  to  crush  any  movement  of  progress.  The  theories 
of  Darwin  and  the  passionate  utterances  of  Brandes  have  not 
been  without  their  strong  influence  on  the  generation  that  is 
growing  up,  and  especimly  among  men  devoted  to  physical 
sdence  they  have  numerous  adherents.  In  1874  a  magazine 
was  started,  edited  by  Dr.  Brandes,  entitled  The  Nineteenth 
Century f  and  founded  on  the  plan  of  the  Fortnightly  Revieio  on  a 


small  scale.  Month  by  month  this  has  appeared,  taking  the 
place  so  long  desired  of  an  organ  of  free  thought.  Conducted 


with  great  freshness  and  ability,  it  has  presented  its  readers 
with  articles  en  philosophy,  law,  sesthetics,  and  religion,  which 
would  disgrace  no  serial  in  Europe,  and  which  have  uniformly 


tended  in  the  direction  of  liberty  and  progress.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  magazine  has  a  small  circulation,  but  it  cannot  be 


FREE  THOUGHT  IN  DENMARK. 


The  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  Copenhagen  at  the  present 
moment  seems  to  be  the  controversy  between  the  Church  and 
the  University,  which  is  filling  all  the  newspapers.  So  re¬ 
markable  a  crisis  in  public  opinion  would  have  an  interest  for 
English  Liberals,  even  if  we  personally  were  in  no  way  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  as  the  literaiy  mainsprings  of  the  movement  are 
to  a  great  measure  the  writings  of  certain  countrymen  of  our 
own,  and  as  names  of  househmd  familiarity  to  us  are  flung  like 
firebrands  from  camp  to  camp,  with  dangerous  inflammatory 
result,  there  seems  peculiar  reason  why  we  should  give  some 
attention  to  the  points  under  dispute.  Denmark  is  a  small 
community,  and  the  well-known  proverb  which  connects 
storms  with  teapots  is  particularly  apposite  in  the  matter 
of  Danish  popular  movement.  Copenhagen,  at  the  same 
time  large  enough  to  be  a  c.entre  of  varied  active 
culture  and  small  enough  to  let  personal  feeling  run 
very  high,  is  capable  of  sudden  and  violent  excitement 
to  whicm  London  and  Paris  are  not  liable.  Something  of 
this  fermentation  marks  the  presentcondition  of  public 
thought. 

The  progress  of  free  thought  has  been  slow  and  retarded 
among  the  nations  of  Scandinavia.  Of  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe  it  was  these  who  received  most  easily  and  witn  least 
blooashed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  laws  of 
the  State  Church,  embittered  by  no  struggles,  presented  a 
laxity  in  theory  and  a  geniality  in  practice  which  disarmed 
opposition.  Sectarianism  and  persecution  of  an  outward  sort 
have  been  almost  unknown  in  the  Danish  Church.  Under 
Frederick  IL,  and,  much  later,  under  Christian  VI.,  some 
severity  was  shown  to  pietistic  dissenters,  and  in  more 
recent  times  to  the  small  oody  of  the  Baptists,  but  these  mild 
attacks  upon  heresy  are  hardly  worthy  of  mention.  It  has  been 
the  great  strength  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  a  State  Church, 
that  the  width  and  beneficence  of  its  dogma  have  gone  far  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  sects,  there  being,  of  course,  a  con¬ 
stant  protest  against  the  existence  of  a  State  Church  in  any 
nation  where  dissentient  bodies  flourish.  The  result  of  this 
sagacious  gentleness  has  been  to  render  the  position  of  the 
State  Church  almost  invincible,  and  to  give  it  a  politicM  im¬ 
portance  that  is  now  daily  seen  to  be  incongruous.  It  is  in  the 
University,  especially,  that  the  overweening  influence  of  the 
Church  party  has  of  late  years  been  felt  to  be  intolerable,  but 


denied  that  it  has  an  influential  one,  and  its  effect  in  consoli¬ 
dating  and  encouraging  the  party  it  represents  has  been  very 
great.  That  effect  has  shown  itself  in  many  w'ays,  and  finally 
in  the  controversy  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  The  head 
of  the  anti-theological  faction  within  the  University  has 
hitherto  been  the  excellent  professor  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Broch- 
ner,  whose  recent  death  is  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  progress. 
His  last  contribution  to  literature,  a  paper  on  Giordano  Bruno, 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  breathed  the  same  noble  and 
enlightened  spirit  as  the  rest  of  his  words  and  writing.  The 
place  left  vacant  by  his  death  has  been  filled,  with  some¬ 
what  unexpected  decision,  by  Dr.  A.  Steen,  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  a  venerable  anni¬ 
versary  to  deliver  the  address  which  is  now  under  fierce  dis¬ 
cussion. 

According  to  ancient  custom,  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
celebrated  last  November  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation, 
and  on  that  occasion  Professor  Steen  represented  the  University 
and  delivered  the  oration.  It  was  of  a  nature  very  different 
from  the  conventional  addresses  of  congratulation  usual  at  such 
a  time  and  on  such  a  subject.  So  far  from  being  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  liberty  and  civilisation  from  the 

great  and  glorious  Reformation,”  it  called  at  once  in  question 
the  propriety  of  considering  that  important  movement  as  one  in 
which  true  intellectual  liberty  was  at  all  concerned.  The 
speaker  held  that,  so  far  from  emancipating  the  human  mind, 
tue  Reformation  had  but  changed  its  chains ;  that  authority 
was  not  abolished,  but  shifted  back  from  the  Church  to  the 
Bible,  and  that  the  dogmas  of  the  last  are  os  binding  on  the 
reformed  Christendom  as  those  of  the  first  on  the  Catholic 
world.  This  defiant  oration,  coming  with  so  much  authority 
from  within  the  University  itself,  was  received  with  mingled 
ardour  and  outcry ;  and  when  it  came  to  be  published  in  the 
January  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Century,  the  controversy 
became  general.  The  most  able,  but  at  the  same^  time  most 
whimsical  and  crotchety,  of  the  Danish  daily  papers, 
Fadrelandet,  a  journal  edited  by  the  poet  Ploug,  whose 
name,  once  associated  with  much  that  was  liberal  and 
generous  in  politics,  is  now  the  watchword  of  rabid  Philis¬ 
tinism,  has  opened  its  columns  to  the  main^  combatants. 
The  first  reply  to  Steen  came  from  within  the  University,  from 
Hammerich,  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  but  the 
defence  was  soon  felt  to  be  too  critical  to  be  loft  in  the  hands 
of  minor  officers,  and  no  less  a  personage  came  forward  than 
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Dr.  Monrad,  Bishop  of  I.4udand  and  Falater.  Bishop  McHirad, 
who  U  one  of  the  ablest  and  moat  popolar  Choichmen  in  Den« 
mi^ — he  was  Prime  Minister  in  tne  laat  war  with  Germany — 
•I  the  Tery  man  to  bring  the  aymMthiea  of  a  society  always 
anspieioQS  of  academic  reform,  rotina  to  bis  own  side,  and  bis 
strictures,  superficial  bat  brilliant,  have  been  very  influential. 
Professor  Steen  and  others  hare  replied,  and  the  struggle 
becomes  general.  It  is  chiefly  of  interest,  howerer,  to  os  to 
see  what  are  the  special  points  of  Professor  Steen*8‘attack,  and 
it  is  particularly  impoitant  to  notice  that  under  the  obTious 
morement  to  restrain  the  paralysing  action  of  the  Church  in 
the  UniTerrity  there  conceals  itself  the  hope  of  ultimately 
destroying  the  no  less  hurtful  action  of  the  Church  in  the 
Stats.*  Nothing  less,  in  short,  will  be  demanded  by  the  Danish 
liberals,  if  they  succeed  in  their  desired  reforms,  than  the 
erentual  disestablishment  of  the  State  Church. 

The  first  and  main  ground  upon  which  Professor  Steen 
attacks  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  University,  is  this, 
that  the  nature  of  its  teaching  obliges  it  to  break  tbrou^  that 
unity  which  alone  gives  force  to  the  academic  training.  During 
the  last  hundred  years,  ever  since  the  labours  of  the  philoso- 
pbers  of  the  eighteenth  century  swept  away  the  last  cobwebs 
nom  the  face  of  science,  the  lay  faculties  have  with  one  accord 
upheld  the  bands  of  each  other.  Philosophy,  for  instance, 
has  not  ridiculed  the  theories  of  physiology,  but  laboured 
to  apply  them  to  its  own  advancement  and  the  general 
eluciuation  of  truth.  Theology  alone  has  persisted  in  re¬ 
taining  a  solitary  and  even  an  inimical  position,  so  that 
at  the  present  day,  so  far  from  leading  the  van  of  the  sciences 
In  one  universal  procession,  as  it  is  her  assumed  function  to  do, 
she  stands  alone  against  their  combined  force,  hindering  even 
where  she  does  not  attack.  The  orator  pointed  out  the  cause 
of  this  with  much  acuteness.  The  faculty  of  theology  is  the 
only  one  which  is  not  subjected  to  the  rigidity  of  scientific 
law.  The  other  sciences  proclaim  themselves  ob^ient  only  to 
the  truth  which  works  within  this  law,  subi^  to  modification 
from  experience  and  advanced  discovery.  Theology  cannot  be 
expanded  or  modified,  and  is  by  that  very  fact  put  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  sister-faculties.  As  knowledge  progresses,  this 
dislocation  most  increase.  Already  discrepancies  occur  in  the 
public  teaching  which  are  calculated  to  throw  grave  ridi¬ 
cule  upon  the  dignity  of  the  University.  In  one  part 
of  the  building  the  diflicult  questions  of  zool(^  and 
pdseontology  are  illu.otrated  by  means  of  the  theories  of 
Darwin  and  Huxley;  in  another,  these  same  theories  are 
condemned  ex  caihedrdj  as  subversive  of  the  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture.  The  redoubtable  Bishop  Monrad  himself 
has  made  the  writing  of  Darwin  the  subject  of  two  pecu¬ 
liarly  pathetic  pamphlets  of  denunciation,  pamphlets  which 
Professor  Steen  curtly  and  promptly  stigmatised  as  ^  silly.” 
Such  is  the  present  dead'lock  of  authority,  such  the  open 
warfare  wsging  between  cleric  and  lay  science.  What  is  the 
young  freshman  from  the  provinces  to  think  of  a  University 
whose  maternal  mouth  blows  hot  and  cold  in  such  aperple.ving 
way  P  The  bishops  and  the  “  hytenns  of  the  daily  press,”  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  say,  have  all  the  power  of  place 
and  numbers,  but  the  intellect  is  so  unfairly  predominant  on 
the  other  side  that  Philistia  may  yet  be  •smitten  hip  and  thigh. 

In  a  lecture  on  fthelley  lately  delivered  by  Brandes  before  the 
University,  and  mainly  addressed  with  passionate  warmth  to 
the  young  men  just  beginning  to  a<iopt  independent  opinions, 
he  said : — “  .Many  amongst  us  will  warn  you  against  such  a 
poet  as  Shelley.  The  warning  is  scarcely  needed.  If  you  are 
altogether  unprepared  to  receive  the  ideas  that  his  life  brought 
forth,  then  it  matters  little  that  men  like  Shelley  have  written 
for  yon,  or  rather  in  that  (‘ase  it  is  not  for  yon  that  they  have 
written  or  liv*'d.  J^^,t  if^  an  I  am  ftdhj  and  deeply  convinced ^  a 
frediepneitam  to  tho»e.  ideas  exists  in  the  heart  of  those  amongst 
you  who  are  young ^  and  (vnhj  needs  a  spark  to  light  it  into  en- 
thmsiaxtir  eonvietum  for  life,  then  you  ought  to  read  poets  like 
Shelley,  not  to  prate  about  them  or  repeat  what  may  be  unripe 
in  their  writings,  but  to  receive  from  them  that  poetico-religious 
consecration  without  which  our  life  is  but  a  brute’s  life.”  It 
is  surely  not  without  significance  to  English  liberalism  that 
iuch  a  prophecy  as  this  should  already  and  with  surprising 
rapidity  be  in  the  course  of  fulfilment. 


log  which  had  taken  place  between  them,  noticing  twenty 
pointa  wherein  he  serioualy  differed  from  hia  opponent. 
Replying  to  tbia,  Profeaeor  Whitney  noticed  and  refut^  one 
miaapprehenaion  of  hia  opponent,  not  at  all,  however,  implying 
that  ^ia  was  the  only,  or  the  chief  of  them.  Profeaeor  Msx 
Muller  replied  in  the  Academy  of  January  8,  admitting  that  he 
bail  on  this  point  com|4eteIy  misapprehended  the  meaning  of 
his  adversary,  and  making  the  only  reparation  which  it  waa  in 
bis  power  to  make;  but  as  he  entirely  ignored  the  other  pointa 
in  the  controversy,  Profeasor  Whitney  considers  that  the 
answer  is  at  once  misleading,  and  adds  insult  to  injury. 

With  this  bnef  ex{danatioD,  we  allow  the  following  letter  to 
speak  for  itself.  We  print  it  without  in  any  degree  judging 
the  question,  only  thinking  it  important  that  an  English 
journal  should  be  open  to  a  distinguished  American,  smarting, 
as  he  believes,  under  the  attacks  of  one  who,  though  not 
English,  has  the  support  of  so  large  a  body  of  English 
philologists. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ex-IMINER. 


Sir,— In  a  letter  recently  printed  in  the  Academy  for  Jan.  1, 
I  offered  to  submit  the  twenty  points  of  indictment  broneht 
against  me  by  Mr.  Max  Muller,  m  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
*  Chips  ’to  the  judgment  of  his  personal  friends  instead  of  mine. 


*  Chips  ’to  the  judgment  of  his  personal  friends  instead  of  mine, 
provided  he  could  find  three  who  were  willing  to  take  them 
into  serious  consideratioD.  At  the  same  time,  I  made  a  few 
statements  in  illustration  of  the  kind  of  justice  and  fairness  and 
candour  which  certain  English  critics  have  extolled  as  charac¬ 
terising  his  accusations  and  his  plea  in  their  support  The 
next  number  of  the  Academy j  January  8,  containea  what  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  an  answer  by  him,  but  an  answer  defective  in  two 
most  important  respects.  In  the  first  place,  he  took  notice  of 
only  a  single  one  of  the  dozen  points  which  I  had  made  against 
him,  absolutely  ignoring  the  rest,  although  there  were  among 
them  cases  in  which  he  seems  to  have  laid  himself  fully 
open  to  the  imputation  of  having  sacrificed  the  truth 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  odium  upon  me,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  called  imperatively  for  explanation  on  his  part.  Thus^ 
for  example,  he  has  nven  the  readers  of  the  *  Chips  ’  most 
dbtinctly  to  understand  that  after  I  had  been  for  years  engaged 
in  arrogant  and  persistent  abuse  of  him,  he  being  well  able  to 
^  afford  to  forget  what  had  happened,”  had  the  magnanimity 
to  receive  me  kindly  at  Oxford,  and  to  aid  me  in  procuring 
copies  of  MSS.  there ;  when,  in  truth,  we  have  not  met  since 
ldo6,  and  stood  in  friendly  correspondence  many  years  after 
that  time,  he  asking  of  me  on  at  least  three  several  occasions 
favours  not  less  than  that  which  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for 


having  rendered  me.  But,  in  the  second  place,  be  pavs  no 
heed  in  bis  answer  to  my  acceptance  of  bis  summons  to  judg¬ 
ment.  and  on  terms  much  more  favourable  to  him  than  he  had 


ment,  and  on  terms  much  more  favourable  to  him  than  he  had 
demanded,  but  merely  shifts  Lis  ground  with  re^d  to  the 
intent  of  the  summons.  In  the  *  Chips,’  namely,  he  says  that 
his  suggestion  of  a  Joint  High  Commission,  of  nicely  defined 
constitution,  is  made  “  in  order  to  satisfy  Mr.  Darwin,  Ihrofessor 
Haeckel,  and  others  whose  good  opinion  I  highly  value,  because 
I  know  that  they  care  for  truth  far  more  than  for  victory.” 
Now  he  asserts,  instead,  that  he  wanted  me,  for  my  sake,  not  for 
his  own,  to  submit  the  points  in  question  to  the  judgment  of 
any  of  my  friends.  I  do  not  know  how  to  understand  this 
otherwise  than  ns  preparing  the  way  for  a  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  proposal  on  his  part,  by  transferring  to  me  the  in¬ 
tended  benefit  of  the  solemn  adjudication,  and  hence  also  the 
onus  of  organising  the  means  of  bringing  it  about.  The  plan, 
however,  was  none  of  mine ;  I  have  little  faith  in  such  tri¬ 
bunals,  which  never  do  and  never  can  settle  anything,  and  hold 
rather  that  a  controversy  be^un  before  the*  general  public 
should  also  be  finished  and  judged  at  the  same  bar.  On^v,  as 
it  has  pleased  Mr.  Muller  to  ask  for  a  tribunal,  I  desire  to  have 
it  distinctly  understood  that,  if  none  is  constituted,  it  will  not 
be  because  I  have  shown  any  want  of  willingness  to  appear 
before  one.  I  should,  I  believe,  have  very  little  difficulty  in 
proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  fair-minded  person,  however 
he  mi;^t  beforehand  have  been  prejudiced  against  me,  that  the 
twenty  charges  fall  into  four  classes  : — 1.  Those  which  I  can 
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ira.  MAX  Mri.r.Ru  asp  PTtovE.^aoE  whitket. 

The  following  letter  requires  a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 
In  tkn  Academy  for  January  1,  Profeiaor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  replied  at  some  length 
to  Frofesartv  Max  MulWa  last  article  in  hia  recent  volume  of 
*  Cbipa  from  a  German  W'orkahnp.’  In  thia  chapter  the  Oxford 
IVofcaaoT  had  commented  aeverely  on  aome  previous  skirmish- 


twenty  charges  fall  into  four  classes  : — 1.  Those  which  I  can 
easily  refute ;  2.  Those  which  have  no  pertinence,  as  involving 
mistaken  and  unfair  statements ;  3.  Those  which  are  tootrivisu 
to  be  worth  any  reply  whatever ;  and  4.  Those  which  com© 
under  two  or  three  of  the  heads  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Muller  asks  to  be  allowed  to  append  my  letter  to  the 
Acaden}y  to  his  article,  should  he  have  occasion  to  reprint  it. 
I  willingly  assent  to  bis  request,  and  permit  him  also  to  add 
the  present  note ;  and  further,  I  will,  il  he  desires,  furnish  him 
for  the  same  purpose,  with  a  score  or  two  more  of  refutations 
of  his  errors  and  exposures  of  his  misrepresentations. — I  am,, 
Sir,  &c., 

Yale  College,  New  Haven,  W.  D.  W^hitnet. 

February  14,  1876. 
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Daniel  Deronda.  Dy  George  Eliot.  Book  II.  Meeting  Streams. 

London  :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

As  the  title  of  Book  II.  implies,  George  Eliot  ”  has 
not  yet  entered  on  the  full  current  of  her  story.  As 
yet  we  have  only  had  revealed  to  us  such  portions  of 
the  several  tributary  lives  as  the  authoress  is  willing  to 
disclose  to  our  curiosity ;  even  in  regard  to  them  she 
is  too  much  mistress  of  her  art  to  explore  for  us  too 
energetically  the  mysterious  sources  from  which  they 
flow.  Among  the  other  advantages  of  this  fragmentary 
method  of  publication  which  she  has  adopted,  is  the 
ample  time  thus  afforded  for  the  study  and  free  social 
discussion  of  the  characters,  for  speculation  as  to  their 
unrevealed  past  and  their  unreached  future.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  there  are  few  novelists  whose  work  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  invite  or  sufficiently  profound 
and  intricate  to  bear  such  vivisection ;  but  “  George 
Eliot  ”  is  so  full  of  secondary  meanings,  and  has  acquired 
such  a  reputation  for  meaning  more  than  she  says,  in 
spite  of  her  unremitting  care  to  explain  her  chief  points, 
that  every  prominent  incident  in  an  uncompleted  novel 
is  suwounded,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  effect,  with  all 
the  interest  of  a  puzzle.  Opinions  during  the  last  month 
have  been  much  divided  as  to  what  she  intends  to  make  of 
her  heroine  ;  bets  have  been  freely  laid,  and  if  the  gifted 
authoress  were  open  to  secret  negtciations,  she  might 
add  indefinitely  to  the  profits,  if  not  to  the  artistic  unity, 
of  her  work,  by  consenting  to  accept  suggestions  from 
interested  parties.  If  this  method  of  publication  should 
extend,  and  if  a  kind  providence  were  to  send  us  a 
cluster  of  “  George  Eliots,”  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  to  pass  an  Act 
of  Parliament  requiring  all  the  MSS.  to  be  lodged  in 
trustworthy  hands  before  the  issue  of  the  first  instal¬ 
ment. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  story  is  still  suspended, 
additional  light  is  thrown  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
heroine,  Gwendolen  Harleth’s,  many-sided  character. 
The  authoress  laid  considerable  stress  in  her  first  book 
on  the  susceptibility  of  Gwendolen — there  is  something 
“uncanny”  in  the  name — to  “fits  of  spiritual  dread,” 
fixing  our  attention  on  this  feature  by  a  startling  inci¬ 
dent.  She  had  no  religious  feeling,  we  are  told,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  but  she  sometimes  felt  a 
tremor,  at  which  she  was  ashamed  and  frightened,  when 
she  was  walking  alone  and  there  came  some  rapid 
change  in  the  light.  She  was  ashamed  of  this,  as  well 
as  frightened,  because  her  ideal  was  to  be  daring  in 
speech  and  reckless  of  all  danger,  moral  and  physical. 
But  the  impartial  critic  of  her  behaviour  was  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  treat  these  occasional  misgivings  in  the  midst 
of  her  boundless  self-confidence,  these  sudden  inex¬ 
plicable  flutterings  of  her  normally  firm  and  high 
beating  pulse,  as  a  good  element  in  her  “  spoiled  ” 
nature,  out  of  which  a  more  evenly-balanced  character 
might  in  the  end  be  developed.  To  be  sure,  the 
authoress,  in  her  malicious  way,  suggested  a  very  mun¬ 
dane  explanation  of  these  exceptional  moments.  Gwen¬ 
dolen,  she  hinted,  felt  awed  before  the  immensity  of 
darkness  and  the  vastness  of  the  starry  heavens,  because 
she  felt  so  hopeless  of  asserting  herself  before  them. 
Still  there  were  possibilities  of  good  left  even  in  this 
desire  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  impassive  wit¬ 
nesses  of  human  action,  because  it  might  imply  a  thirst 
for  approbation  as  well  as  for  empire.  There  are  some 
further  illustrations  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Book  II.  Gwendolen,  being  a  very  self- 
conscious  young  lady,  is  aware  that  she  is  given  to  whims 
and  caprices  and  sudden  impulses,  but  as  a  rule,  with  that 
deliberate  calculation  which  is  another  feature  of  her 
character,  she  trusts  implicitly  to  their  guidance.  She  has 
a  dim  belief  in  fate,  and  generally  takes  counsel  from 
her  impulses,  obeying  them  as  it  they  had  been  sent 
from  heaven  to  lead  her  on  to  the  greatness  to  which  she 
feels  certain  she  has  been  destined.  But  of  her  impulses 


also  she  has  momentary  misgivings.  A  Mr.  Grandcourt, 
a  well-looking  gentleman,  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  rich,  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  an 
intention  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand,  and  her 
reason  assures  her  that  she  ought  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
posal.  But  when  she  has  made  up  her  mind,  she  begins, 
we  are  told,  to  fear  that  she  may  at  the  last  moment  bo 
tempted  by  some  uncontrollable  impulse  to  reject  !Mr. 
Grandcourt  and  all  the  social  advantages  which  she 
anticipates  from  the  union.  Here  again  the  novelist 
lays  emphasis  upon  Gwendolen’s  self-distrust,  and  leads 
us  to  expect  that  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  as  the  story 
proceeds.  Whether  “  George  Eliot  ”  means  to  use  this 
quality  as  a  lever  for  her  heroine’s  reformation,  or  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  a  tragic  fate  by  causing 
Gwendolen’s  self-confidence,  which  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  her  career  is  carrying  all  before  her,  to  fail  her  at  a 
critical  moment,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  conjecture, 
but  that  it  is  pregnant  with  consequences  of  some  sort, 
wo  may  be  certain.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Grandcourt’s 
proposal,  Gwendolen’s  deliberate  intention  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  thwarted  by  any  wayward  impulse,  although 
twice  she  saucily  baulks  Mr.  Grandcourt’s  expectation 
of  an  answer.  She  breaks  off  the  courtship  not  from 
any  coquettish  or  fatuous  whim,  but  for  a  reason  which 
is  more  honourable  to  her,  and  which  is  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  better  side  of  her  nature  than  anything 
else  which  has  yet  transpired  in  her  biography.  She 
learns  that  Grandcourt  has  other  ties,  that  her  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  him  might  sign  the  death-warrant  of  another 
woman,  and  she  at  once  removes  her  fascinations  out  of 
his  immediate  reach,  though  not,  as  it  proves,  beyond 
reach  of  his  pursuit.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  to  her  credit 
that  she  is  really  to  some  extent  impressed,  if  not 
actually  subdued,  by  Mr.  Grandcourt’s  manner.  She 
sums  up  her  first  conclusions  regarding  him  in  the 
phrase  “  He  is  not  ridiculous.”  Wo  cannot  say  we  quite 
agree  with  her ;  his  aristocratic  placidity,  self-compo¬ 
sure,  and  entire  freedom  from  every  sign  of  human 
interest,  are  pushed  to  the  length  of  caricature ;  but  the 
novelist  has  shown  a  most  rigid  consistency  in  ascribing  to 
such  a  manner  aij  overmastering  influence  on  her  heroine. 
Gwendolen  is  somewhat  afraid  of  this  impassive  manner, 
for  the  same  reason  that  she  is  awed  in  the  presence  of 
the  silent  stars ;  she  cannot  help  feeling  uncertain  of  the 
effect  she  is  producing  on  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose 
surface  is  so  absolutely  unruffled,  and  in  the  lapses  of 
her  self-confidence  this  uncertainty  chills  her  with  a 
nameless  fear.  When  we  learn  this,  we  are  struck  once 
more  with  the  importance  of  this  susceptibility  of  Gwen¬ 
dolen’s  in  the  portraiture  of  her  character.  It  is  the 
quality  that  opens  out  indefinite  possibilities  in  her 
clearly-defined  and  limited  nature.  “  George  Eliot  ”  could 
probably,  if  she  chose,  suggest  a  very  commonplace 
physiological  explanation  of  the  fact,  which  would  bo 
disenchanting  to  some  of  her  readers ;  but  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  she  no  doubt  does  well  to  surround 
it  with  a  certain  air  of  mystery. 

Of  the  new  characters  introduced  in  this  book  to 
mingle  their  lives  with  Gwendolen’s,  the  most  interesting 
is  the  last  comer,  a  poor  Jewish  girl,  with  wondrous 
eyes  and  dainty  face  and  figure,  who  has  wandered  all 
the  way  from  Prague  in  search  of  some  friends,  and  not 
finding  them  in  the  w'ildemess  of  London  is  about  to 
drown  herself  in  the  Thames  with  a  noble  calmness  of 
submission  to  the  w’ill  of  the  God  of  her  Fathers,^  when 
Daniel  Deronda  comes  to  her  rescue.  Deronda  himself, 
a  chivalrous  high-souled  dreamy  youth,  educated  as  an 
English  gentleman  but  devoid  of  the  practical  energy  of 
the  race,  is  a  fine  character,  and  is  sure  to  prove  in¬ 
teresting,  but  in  the  present  book  w'e  have  not  got  beyond 
the  pages  of  elaborate  exposition  with  which  “  George 
Eliot  ”  usually  introduces  her  characters,  and  which  all 
but  persons  of  a  critical  turn  would  willingly  skip  if 
only  they  could  get  the  substance  of  them  suggest^  in 
the  course  of  the  story.  From  an  ethological  point  of 
view,  the  chief  interest  in  Deronda  is  the  effect  produced 
upon  him  in  the  way  of  intensifying  the  natural  reserve 
of  his  character  by  a  mystery  surrounding  his  birth. 
He  has  been  brought  up  as  the  nephew  of  Sir  Hugo 
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Mallinger,  treated  in  every  respect  as  a  son.  In  his 
boyish  days  he  had  asked  Sir  Hugo  who  his  parents 
were,  and  had  been  told  simply  that  they  both  died 
yonng,  but  the  subject  had  been  a  good  deal  in  his 
thoughts.  One  day,  when  reading  the  lives  of  the  Popes — 
he  was  a  discursive  reader  of  general  history,  and  nevpr 
succeeded  in  confining  himself  to  his  school  studies — he 
was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  Popes  had  so  many 
nephews,  and  asked  the  explanation  from  his  tutor. 
The  tutor  told  him  that  the  illegitimate  children  of 
ecclesiastics  in  those  days  were  passed  off  as  nephews. 
Immediately  it  occurrea  to  him  that  he  was  passed  off 
as  the  nephew  of  Sir  Hugo,  and  from  that  day  he  was 
haunted  by  this  thought.  “  George  Eliot  ”  shows  with 
all  her  subtle  skill  how  this  suspicion  entered  into  and 
coloured  his  whole  life,  how  it  overshadowed  him  with 
a  certain  sense  of  injury  which  in  a  less  finely  tempered 
nature  might  have  turned  into  bitterness  but  which  only 
increased  the  depth  and  range  of  his  sympathies,  and 
how  it  deepened  his  reserve  and  meditativeness.  Dc- 
ronda  is  a  finely-drawn  character,  and  a  well-conceived 
contrast  to  the  other  two  chief  personages,  Gw'endolen 
and  Grandcourt — to  Gwendolen  in  the  large  unselfishness 
and  generous  nobility  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  exhausted 
and  flaccid  Grandcourt  in  his  fresh  youthful  force. 


ANGOLA  AND  THE  CONGO. 

Arn/ola  and  thr  Itiver  Congo.  Hy  Joachim  John  Monteiro.  In  Two 
Volumes.  London  ;  Macmillan  and  Co. 

“It  never  rains  but  it  pours.”  Just  as  Lieutenant 
Cameron’s  splendid  achievement  is  directing  a  most 
unwonted  amount  of  public  attention  to  South  -West 
Africa,  two  books  almost  simultaneously  make  their 
appearance,  covering  between  them  nearly  the  whole 
region  in  question,  and  fortunately  without  the  slightest 
encroachment  on  each  other’s  ground.  Captain  Burton’s 
and  Mr.  ^lonteiro’s  literary  territories  are  divided  by 
the  same  great  river  which,  as  the  latter  tells  us,  forms 
also  the  limit  of  demarcation  between  two  well-defined 
zones  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence.  Both  works 
are  valuable  in  their  respective  ways,  but  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  occasional  visitor,  a  brilliant  litterateur, 
and  .a  dexterous  compiler  like  Captain  Burton,  is  inevit¬ 
ably  far  inferior  in  solid  worth  to  the  industrious  accu¬ 
mulations  of  a  rt‘sidcnt  who  has  made  Portuguese  Africa 
his  homo  for  many  years.  Mr.  Monteiro’s  volumes  are 
brimful  of  information  of  every  sort,  and  our  chief 
regret  in  reviewing  them  is  our  inability  to  convey 
within  our  limits  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  compass  and  opulence.  The  writer  is  largely 
endowed  with  powers  of  observation  and  general 
good  sense,  and  has  exerted  these  faculties  to  the  utmost 
to  supply  the  want  of  special  scientific  accomplish¬ 
ments.  For  this  he  deserves  the  highest  credit,  and 
it  seems  almost  ungrateful  not  to  suppress  a  regret 
that  the  survey  of  so  interesting  a  region  should  not 
liave  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Bates  or  a  Wallace.  The 
cur.sory  and  imperfect  character  of  many  of  Mr. 
Monteiro’s  references  to  natural  objects,  always  frankly 
acknowledged  by  him,  arouses  a  strong  wish  for 
more  exact  accounts.  Though  not  a  specialist,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  scientific  observa¬ 
tion,  and  the  frequent  bearing  of  isolated  facts  on  some 
of  the  most  momentous  subjects  of  human  research. 
Ho  minutely  describes  the  general  configuration  and 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  from  the  wiry  grass¬ 
lands  and  w  ooded  glens  of  Angola  to  the  sandy  downs 
around  Mossamedes,  the  most  southern  Portuguese 
settlement.  The  seencry  of  the  district,  as  a  whole, 
decidedly  differs  from  the  more  chamcteristically  African 
regions  to  the  north  of  the  Congo,  with  their  brackish 
swamps,  luxuriant  forests,  and  almost  uninterrupted 
summer.  Angola  and  Benguela  are  comparatively 
arid;  the  coast  extremely  so,  consisting  for  the  most 
pi\rt  of  an  open  scrub,  overrun  by  gigantic  Adansonias 
and  Euphorbias.  Further  inland  the  country  rises,  the 
weird  and  primitive  vegetation  of  the  .scrub  disap- 
I>ear8,  and  is  replaced  by  fine  timber,  entwined  by 


creepers  of  most  remarkable  luxuriance.  These  changes 
do  not  depend  on  geological  formation,  but  merely  on 
elevation.  The  formation  would  appear  to  be  much  the' 
same  throughout,  consisting  of  recent  sedimentary  de¬ 
posits  resting  upon  igneous  rock.  Mr.  Monteiro  could 
not  discover  a  vestige  of  any  fossil.  Few  causes  can  be 
conceived  to  have  affected  the  geological  formation  of  a 
country  exempt,  as  it  would  seem,  from  natural  cata¬ 
strophes  of  any  kind,  and  traversed  by  but  few  and 
scanty  streams,  all  taking  their  rise  in  the  nearest 
elevated  ridge,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
drainage  of  the  district  behind  this  ridge  probably 
finds  its  way  into  the  Congo,  and  in  Mr.  Monteiro’s 
opinion  the  principal  branch  of  this  great  river  will 
prove  to  come  from  the  south  instead  of  from  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  to  follow  for  several  degrees  a  course 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Atlantic.  These  speculations 
seem  at  present  unconfirmed  by  the  report  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cameron.  Of  the  impoi^nce  of  the  river  as  a 
physical  line  of  demarcation  w^e  have  spoken  ;  so  marked 
is  this  that,  according  to  Mr.  Monteiro,  not  only  are  the 
large  anthropoid  apes  never  known  to  cross  it,  but  the 
common  grey  parrot,  abundant  on  the  northern  bank, 
never  occurs  on  the  southern . 

Mr.  Monteiro’s  volumes  abound  with  interesting  par* 
ticulars  respecting  the  animal  life  of  the  country  he  has 
visited,  from  the  lion  and  hyaena  down  to  the  w’hite  ant, 
his  account  of  which  is  excessively  curious.  -Most 
amazing  is  the  resolution  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  an 
insect  inimical  to  light  in  constructing  an  earthen  tube 
or  tunnel  for  its  operations  above  ground,  under  cover 
of  which  it  will  scale  high  trees  to  attack  a  decaying 
branch  not  yet  parted  from  the  stem.  We  are  further 
indebted  to  him  for  a  minute  account  of  the  singular 
paralysing  effect  of  the  sting  of  the  Angola  scorpion. 
His  work  contains  many  useful  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  medicine.  The  natives  are  no  mean  pro¬ 
ficients  in  the  healing  art,  and  both  their  therapeutics 
and  their  materia  medica  well  deserve  attention.  Of 
economical  products  ho  has  much  to  say,  and  he  claims 
to  have  made  one  especially  important  discovery  in  the 
application  of  the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  the  baobab  tree 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper.  His  own  professional 
pursuits  were  those  of  an  agent  to  various  mining  com¬ 
panies,  in  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
equally  successful.  One  great  cause  of  disappointment 
was  the  death  of  most  of  the  Cornish  miners  he  brought 
out,  occasioned  partly  by  inattention  to  diet  and  sanitary 
precautions,  and  partly  by  the  lack  of  endurance  an 
Englishman  displays  under  tropical  disorders.  A  very 
promising  attempt  to  work  a  mine  of  malachite  failed 
from  mismanagement.  One  very  valuable  vein  of  copper 
was  nevertheless  thoroughly  worked  out ;  other  deposits 
of  great  purity  occur  over  Benguela,  but  so  sparsely  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  so  limited  in  amount,  as  not  to  repay  the 
working.  The  metal,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in 
about  [the  last  place  where  one  would  have  thought 
of  looking  for  it — in  the  wing-feathers,  namely,  of 
the  plantain-eater  (Corythaix  Paulina),  as  attested 
by  the  spectroscope.  Mr.  Monteiro  suggests  that 
this  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  bird  swallowing 
particles  of  the  malachite  so  generally  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Of  the  rumoured  deposits  of  silver 
he  could  find  no  trace.  Gypsum  abounds,  and  Mr. 
Monteiro  was  the  first  man  to  introduce  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plaster  of  Paris.  One  of  his  most  remarkable 
physical  observations  is  that  of  the  existence,  in  the  dry 
season,  of  abundance  of  fresh  water  beneath  the  sandy 
bottoms  of  desiccated  river-beds.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  this  water  is  kept  from  draining  away,  but 
the  minuteness  of  Mr.  Monteiro’s  description  precludes 
all  suspicion  of  mistake.  Cotton,  whose  cultivation  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  American  war,  is  at  present 
the  most  important  agricultural  staple. 

Our  traveller’s  account  of  the  human  ingredient  in 
West  African  life  is  the  least  agreeable  part  of  his 
volumes,  and  is  the  more  discouraging  from  his  obvious 
freedom  from  prejudice,  and  his  disposition  to  lay  the 
blame  upon  physical  circumstances.  No  great  improve¬ 
ment,  he  considers,  can  be  looked  for  until  it  pleases 
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Nature  “  that  tropical  Africa  should  undergo  a  total 
physical  revolution.’*  In  his  view  “  it  can  only  have 
been  by  countless  ages  of  battling  with  malaria  ”  that 
the  negro  can  have  so  wonderfully  adapted  himself  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  his  abode.  Extraordinary 
instances  of  his  tenacity  of  life  and  insensibility  to  pain 
are  adduced,  accompanied,  unfortunately,  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  torpidity  of  the  affections  and  even  of  natural 
curiosity.  The  male  negro,  he  says,  is  hardly  ever 
seen  to  caress  a  woman.  The  natives  practise  no 
game,  of  skill  or  strength,  and  but  one  or  two 
of  chance  learned  from  the  Europeans.  “  The  young¬ 
sters  have  no  toys  or  playthings,  and  never  race  or 
play  together  as  ours  do.”  They  seldom  even  cry; 
their  manner  of  complaint  is  a  monotonous  noise  rather 
resembling  a  song.  Some  exaggeration  in  all  these 
particulars  may  be  suspected,  and  indeed  Mr.  Monteiro 
IS  prone  to  write  under  the  impression  of  the  especial 
circumstance  under  his  notice  at  the  time,  and  seems 
somewhat  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  generalisation. 
The  robustness  of  the  negro  seems  not  to  extend  beyond 
immunity  from  fever ;  he  is  liable  to  many  other  en¬ 
demic  disorders,  and  consumption,  the  surest  evidence 
of  weak  stamina,  is  especially  fatal  to  him.  His  moral 
obtuseness  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  his  re¬ 
markable  deference  towards  the  aged,  a  trait  the  more 
interesting  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinctively  human. 
In  minor  particulars  he  strongly  suggests  his  presumably 
anthropoid  genealogy ;  “  some  of  the  actions  of  the 
blacks,”  says  Mr.  Monteiro,  “  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  performed  by  monkeys.”  We  hardly  see,  besides, 
how  Mr.  Monteiro  can  tax  the  negroes  with  universal 
want  of  affection,  in  face  of  the  fact  he  himself  records 
that  a  lad  bestowed  half  his  pantaloons  upon  his  sister. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  there  are  great  diversities 
of  gifts  among  the  various  tribes.  The  Bunda  people 
have  actually  kept  up  among  themselves  a  knowledge 
of  Portuguese,  both  spoken  and  written,  since  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  their  original  instructors,  the  missionaries. 
They  have  no  other  motive  than  the  advantage  of 
being  qualified  to  act  as  clerks ;  and  this  interesting 
circumstance  alone  seems  to  us  sufficient  to  refute  the 
theory  which  regards  barbarous  races  as  the  “wrecks 
of  an  ancient  civilisation.  If  savages  can  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  they  could  not  have 
failed  to  preserve  other  knowledge,  of  more  obvious 
utility.  It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  a  mussel¬ 
eating  tribe  leaves  deposits  of  shells  along  the  coast, 
exactly  like  the  Danish  kitchen  middens.  Mr.  Monteiro’s 
statements  respecting  the  religious  nescience  of  the 
natives  seem  to  us  at  least  questionable,  from  an  apparent 
confusion  in  his  own  mind.  He  says  distinctly  that 
they  have  no  idea  of  a  God,  but  he  seems  to  use  the 
term  as  synonymous  with  Creator.  Now  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  manufacturing  Deity,  however  unsatisfactory 
to  the  most  refined  intellect  of  Europe  or  India,  still 
vastly  transcends  the  capacity  of  Angola  blacks.  Their 
claim  to  a  participation  in  the  religious  instinct  is  amply 
vindicated  by  such  belief  in  spells  and  fetishes  as  they 
undoubtedly  possess.  The  alleged  absence  of  any  notion 
of  a  future  life  should  also  be  received  with  caution, 
although  the  statement  is  countenanced  by  the  indubit¬ 
able  absence  of  human  sacrifices,  and  of  the  custom  of 
interring  favourite  objects  with  the  dead.  The  slave- 
trade  is  now  effectually  suppressed,  to  the  ruin  of  many 
wealthy  persons,  but  to  the  great  advantage  of  legitimate 
industry,  and  even  domestic  slavery  is  to  bo  abolished 
in  1878,  a  step  which  Mr.  Monteiro  thinks  will  prove 
the  destruction  of  the  settlements.  Gradual  emanci¬ 
pation  would  no  doubt  be  far  preferable,  but  the 
conduct  of  such  a  measure  would  require  a  states¬ 
manlike  capacity  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  Portuguese 
viceroy.  The  Portuguese  Government  cripples  the 


sanction  a  more  reasonable  scale  at  the  single  port  of 
Ambriz.  With  all  their  shortcomings  the  Portuguese 
are  still  the  best  adapted  of  any  European  nation  to  hold 
tropical  Africa,  approximating 
to  the  African  type, 
tration,  Angola 


_  more  nearly  than  any  other 
With  sounder  maxims  of  adminis- 
might  become  a  minor  Brazil ;  and  next 
to  our  wish  that  Mr.  Monteiro’s  admirable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  work  may  obtain  due  attention  here,  is  our  wish 
that  it  may  be  translated  into  the  language  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  and  commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Portuguese  public. 


THE  BETROTHED. 

Tlu  Betrothed.  By  Alessaudro  Manzoni.  Loudon :  George  Bell 


and  Son, 

I  Close  upon  fifty  years  after  its  publication,  and  above 
two  years  after  the  author’s  death,  something  like  a 
literal  translation  has  at  last  been  produced  of  one 
among  the  most  valuable  efforts  in  modem  fiction. 
Without  wishing  to  damp  the  restful  satisfaction  of  a 
translator  who,  judging  from  his  preface,  has  been  at 
work  upon  his  material  since  1844,  we  cannot  but  fancy 
that  the  present  is  something  of  an  occasion  for  comment 
upon  the  small  force  of  international  interest  in  topics 
of  literature.  Whereas  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
even  in  Italy,  benighted  as  we  are  wont  to  consider  her, 
the  names  of  Browning  and  Swinburne  are  known  to 
the  educated,  and  even  their  works  to  lovers  of  poetry— 
we,  the  self-satisfied  inhabitants  of  a  home  of  progress, 
are  amply  content  to  have  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  names  of  Heine  and  Freytag,  a  righteous  ab¬ 
horrence  for  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Octavo  Feuillet,  or 
an  undefined  enthusiasm  for  Victor  Hugo.  And  with 
that  third-named  nation  with  whose  nature  we  have 
not  chosen  to  consider  ourselves  sympathetically  cap¬ 
able,  and  whose  tongue  we  have  not  been,  some  of  us, 
forced  to  learn  for  the  uses  of  society,  here  we  are 
indeed  most  pitifully  at  sea.  Out  of  the  masses  of  our 
civilised  nation,  a  handful  perhaps  know  the  name  of 
Manzoni  because  they  have  had  his  chief  book  within  their 
hands  for  an  Italian  lesson,  and  another  handful  again 
have  laboured  through  the  ‘  Promessi  Sposi  ’  without  even 
knowing  its  story  or  its  purpose,  without  caring  to  ask 
the  name  of  its  author,  and  without  regarding  it 
probably  in  any  other  light  but  that  of  a  good  book 
for  the  uses  of  language- learning.  And  yet  Manzoni 

is  a  privileged  man  among  us.  Which  of  us  has  oven 
noted  the  name  of  Giusti,  or  has  realised  that  in  Leo¬ 
pardi  lived  a  rival  of  our  own  Shelley  ?  Our  ignorance 
on  these  matters  is  no  proud  ornament  in  the  crown  of 
our  high  worldly  position.  Nations  are  ever  prone  to 
disregard  the  healthful  properties  of  self-measurement 
with  other  contemporary  efforts  made  under  varied  in¬ 
fluences.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a  great  deal 
more  benefit  might  not  be  gained  by  French,  Germans, 
and  Italians,  if  each  were  more  at  home  in  foreign 
achievements,  but  at  the  same  time  even  British  par¬ 
tiality  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
this  special  respect  more  backward  than  any  of  our 
neighbours.  We  should  do  well,  perhaps,  to  begin 
with  a  little  less  self-complacency  and  a  stronger  de¬ 
termination  to  master  the  several  languages  of  some 
of  our  foreign  friends ;  but  while  French,  the  commonly 
received  medium  between  all  nations,  is  not  yet  even 
deemed  indispensable  by  the  foremen  of  some  of  our 
largest  shops  and  warehouses,  we  can  scarcely  expect 
any  proportionately  just  appreciation  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  among  the  higher  classes  of  our  society. 

^^nzoni,  if  we  are  capable  of  estimating  his  position 


if  we  are  capable  of  estimating  his  position 
in  Italian  literature  and  his  contemporary  value  beside 
men  of  our  own,  ought  to  have  a  special  interest  beyond 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  his  work.  The  book  before  us 
was  but  the  finishing  stroke  in  a  literary  career  of  a 
definitely  peculiar  aim,  and  though  to  say  it  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  blow  to  its  artistic  perfection,  cannot  be  fitly 
estimated  on  all  its  sides  without  some  slight  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  maker’s  literary  intentions  and  standing. 
Manzoni  was  a  romanticist.  He  was  trying  to  do  for 
poetry  in  Italy  what  Wordsworth  was  deliberately  doing 
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in  England,  wbat  Keats  Tras  less  conscionslj doing;  while 
for  prose  he  was  avowedly  aiming*at  that  which  Walter 
Scott  has  perhaps  less  constrainedly  accomplished  for  ns. 
Manzoni  was  Italy’s  regenerator  and  the  remodeller  of 
her  literatnre ;  he  was  the  new  man  of  the  new  a^e  and 
of  the  new  kingdom,  that  kingdom  of  Italian  liberals 
and  patriots,  who  was  slowly  gathering  herself  together 
dnring  the  whole  time  of  his  literary  career.  ^lanzoni 
was  fighting  in  Italy  as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
were  fighting  in  England  the  battle  of  independence. 
Democratic  in  principle,  he  seems  to  have  home  the 
liberal  spirit  of  his  politics  into  the  realm  of  art,  and 
to  have  almost  literally  translated  political  theories  into 
his  work.  The  tendency  to  freedom  and  to  homage 
of  the  people  was  in  both  Wordsworth  and  Manzoni, 
and  developed  itself  nnconscionsly  in  the  getire  painting 
of  their  work.  They  both  connted  too  anxionsly  on 
being  widely  appreciated  not  to  speak  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  mnltitnde.  To  advance  farther  into  a 
comparison  between  these  two  men,  contemporaries 
and  yet  strangers  spite  of  their  common  path,  wonld  be 
to  enter  upon  a  field  far  beyond  the  present  require¬ 
ments,  bat  we  shall  have  done  enough  if  we  have  even 
gncceeded  in  bringing  Manzoni  before  the  eyes  of  one 
Englishman  as  something  more  than  the  writer  of  the 
‘  Promessi  Sposi.’  His  literary  career  was  early  begun  in 
Paris,  under  the  wdng  of  certain  strong  and  democratic 
spirits  from  out  the  Revolution,  and  from  thence  imbued 
with  the  dictates  of  Republicanism  he  returned  to  begin 
in  Milan  his  great  and  silent  influence  over  Italy’s  re¬ 
generation  and  unity.  To  cite  each  one  of  his  separate 
works,  or  to  trace  any  part  of  his  simple  and  consistent 
life,  would  be  out  of  place  in  so  cursory  an  estimate  of 
the  man ;  but  bearing  directly  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  work  before  us,  we  would  notice  how  it  is  the  con¬ 
densed  and  easy  expression  of  theories  and  feelings  told 
before  with  more  close  and  personal  passion.  In  the 
popular  hymns  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  in 
the  patriotic  songs  which  had  at  the  time  so  magnetic  a 
power  at  home,  in  his  two  tragedies,  Manzoni  has  more 
zealously  and  perhaps  more  laboriously  set  forth  the 
particular  motive  of  his  life’s  ambition,  but  the  ‘  Pro-  | 
messi  Sposi  ’  is  the  true  harvest  of  all  previous  sowing 
sea.sons.  Here  the  travail  is  merged  in  the  delight  of 
more  facile  expression ;  and  though  Manzoni  has  never 
been  able  wholly  to  clear  away  the  toilsome  background 
of  his  pictures,  the  characters  of  his  novel  stand  in  their 
individuality  among  the  surroundings,  and  speak 
Manzoni’s  lessons  to  Italy  with  the  simplicity  of  their 
own  identity. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  enlarge  on  the  faults  and 
beaaties,on  the  motives  and  successes,  of  the  “  Promessi.” 
English  men  and  women  can  read  it  for  themselves,  can 
interpret  the  native  grace  and  honesty  of  the  peasant 
community  to  their  own  mind,  and  the  craven  immorality 
of  the  nobles  ;  they  will  follow  the  story’s  course  that 
never  deviates  materially  from  the  placid  highway  of  the 
foreknown,  even  where  it  wanders  amid  the  horrors  of 
the  plague  and  the  wickedness  of  nunneries  and  lonely 
castles,  and  have  their  own  opinion  as  to  Don  Abbondio’s 
cowardice,  Lucia’s  coyness  and  superstitious  religion,  and 
Renzo’s  ardent  love  and  scornful  disregard  of  authorities. 
And  yet,  though  they  will  recall  the  story  and  have  some 
idea  of  the  characters,  they  will  never  see  them  in  the 
light  and  with  the  same  gestures  through  which  Manzoni 
has  painted  them  for  Italians.  The  translator  has 
borne  safely  to  its  goal  a  long  and  heavy  task  for  which 
we  must,  in  a  measure,  be  indebted  to  him,  but  he  has 
succeeded  not  at  all  in  reproducing  before  us  a  fit  copy 
of  Manzoni’s  handiwork.  The  translation  is  a  literal  one 
in  all  but  the  essential ;  bad  English  instead  of  good  is 
used  in  several  instances  apparently  with  the  desire  of 
more  clo.sely  rendering  unimportant  points  of  dialect 
and  low-bom  humour,  while  towards  the  side  of  local 
colouring,  of  subtle  pathos  or  individual  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  no  departure  from  the  strictest  conventional 
rules  has  been  thought  worth  the  securing  of  Manzoni’s 
own  intended  effect.  An  instance  of  this  is,  we  think, 
fitly  provided  to  us  in  pages  019  and  620,  where  Man¬ 
zoni’s  not  wholly  unlovely  picture  of  luxuriant  desolation 


is  converted  into  a  mere  string  of  carefully  discovered 
names  of  plants  and  flowers.  Lucia’s  simply  pathetic 
farewell  to  the  mountain-home  of  her  childhood  might 
also,  we  think,  have  been  rendered  with  less  appearance 
of  sentimentality  and  stiffness,  but  this  fault  is  even  more 
clearly  noticeable  in  the  translation  of  one  of  Manzoni’s 
prettiest  pieces  of  prose  writing.  Page  038  has  a 
paragraph  of  very  unusual  pathos  and  tenderness  which 
the  translator  has  given  to  ns  not  literally,  not  even  in 
good  English,  and  certainly  stripped  of  the  greater  part 
of  its  impressiveness.  Manzoni’s  writing,  even  with  its 
tme  fights  of  nature,  has  sometimes  bordered  upon  the 
religion  of  ineffectual  sentiment ;  the  ‘  Betrothed,’  as  we 
now  have  it  given  us  in  English,  is  something  very  near 
a  sentimentally  religions  novel,  excepting  where  it  is 
redeemed  by  the  author’s  grace  of  colouring  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  historical  scene,  things  which  cannot  be  muti¬ 
lated.  The  translator  has  probably  accomplished  the 
end  which,  we  seem  to  perceive  from  his  preface,  he 
proposed  to  himself ;  he  has  deprived  the  work  of  none  of 
its  “  high  religious  and  moral  tone,”  but  we  cannot 
refrain,  even  while  recognising  his  perseverance,  to 
remind  him  that  Manzoni,  beyond  being  a  painter  of 
“  masterly  pictures  of  religions  truth  and  beauty,”  wa.s 
also  specially  remarkable  for  a  style  at  once  simple  and 
direct  while  it  was  graceful  and  melodious,  a  style  so 
new  that,  at  home,  it  was  partly  his  own  mark  on  his 
own  generation.  It  could  only  worthily  have  been 
rendered  by  a  perfect  master  of  our  own  language. 

Would  not  our  unknown  benefactor  also  have  paid  a 
more  just  and  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  genius  which 
is  dead  had  he  prefaced  his  book  by  something  of  a 
comment  on  the  nature,  fife,  and  career  of  so  well 
known,  though,  to  our  shame,  by  us  so  ill  known,  a 
man  ? 

ZOOLOGY  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Zoologi/  for  Students.  A  Handbook.  By  C.  Carter  Blake, 
I)oct.  Sc.  London  :  Dalby,  Isbi&ter  and  Co.  187o. 

To  all  parents,  desirous  of  keeping  their  children 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  results  of 
modem  research  in  the  province  of  zoology,  and  piously 
j  abhorrent  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  taught  in  this 
country  by  Darwin  and  Huxley,  and  in  Germany  by 
Haeckel  and  Vogh,  we  may  conscientiously  commend 
I  Dr.  Carter  Blake’s  handbook.  He  carefully  eschews  all 
slippery  ground,  steers  very  clear  of  embryological 
questions,  and  treats  the  mechanism  of  man’s  structui’e 
with  a  respect  highly  flattering  to  the  human  craving 
after  supremacy  in  Nature.  In  addition,  moreover,  to 
these  qualities,  which  can  obviously  only  be  accepted  as 
recommendations  by  one  distinct  class  of  maders,  the 
volume  lias  the  merit  of  being  clearly  w’ritten,  excepting 
in  a  few  instances,  where  we  think  the  obscurity  apparent 
in  the  sentences  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  accident. 
In  fact,  the  language  is  so  simple,  and  commonplace 
information  as  to  the  uses  of  different  animal  substances 
is  so  copiously  interlarded  with  the  more  strictly 
scientific  definitions  of  anatomical  characters,  that,  on 
first  reading  his  handbook,  we  were  under  the  impres* 
sion  that  it  had  been  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  as 
a  popular  and  pleasantly  chatty  guide  for  boys  and  girls 
j  preparing  for  some  middle-class  school  examination,  in 
which  a  general  and  mere  book-knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  aimed  at. 

On  turning  to  the  preface  we  were  made  sensible  of 
the  utter  untenability  of  this  view,  for  there  w'e  found  not 
only  that  “  the  substance  of  this  little  work  has  been, 
year  by  year,  delivered  to  the  students  of  comparative 
anatomy  at  Westminster  Hospital  since  the  year  1809,” 
but,  further,  that  the  author  desires 

to  impart  to  others  the  teaching  which  ho  had  received  from 
the  great  master  of  science  in  England,  in  order  tliat  younger 
comparative  anatomists  might  be  able  to  transmit  to  a  future 
generation  in  the  days  of  a  retrograde  anatomy  somewhat  of  the 
traditions  of  Hunter  and  Owen. 

The  better  to  effect  this  object,  he  has,  as  he 
informs  us,  asked  Professor  Owen  to  give  his  im¬ 
primatur  to  the  w’ork,  a  request  to  which  the  veteran 
anatomist  has  acceded  so  far  as  to  permit  Dr.  Carter 
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Blake  to  print  a  few  of  the  notes  which  he  had  taken 
while  attending  one  of  the  Professor’s  conrses  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
These  notes,  which  are  comprised  in  less  than  seven  pages 
of  Dr.  Blake’s .  text,  supply  his  readers  with  a  brief 
summary  of  Professor  Owen’s  reasons  for  making  the 
nervous  system  and  the  condition  of  the  brain  the 
es^ntial  characters  on  which  to  base  a  classification  of 
animal  beings.  According  to  this  system,  all  structures, 
whether  vascular,  respiratory,  locomotive,  tegumentary, 
or  developmental,  are  subordinately  related  to  the  nervous 
system ;  hence  the  brain  is  taken  as  the  index  of  the 
place  to  be  assigned  in  the  animal  scale  to  different 
families  of  the  vertebrates.  In  the  bird  the  brain  is 
smooth ;  in  the  marsupials,  which  represent  the  lowest 
and  most  bird-like  order  of  mammals,  there  are  already 
definite  bands  discernible  between  the  halves  or  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  brain  ;  in  higher  mammals  the  grey  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  cerebrum  is  extensively  convoluted  ;  hence 
Professor  Owen  has  established  the  sub-classes  of 

Lyencephala  ”  loose  brained,  and  “  Lissencephala  ” 
smooth-brained,  for  some  of  the  lower  animal-groups, 
and  that  of  “  Gyrencephala  ”  or  “  wave- brained  ”  for 
his  prima^  group  of  mammals  exclusive  of  man,  whom 
he  places  in  a  class  apart,  that  of  the  “  Archencephala,” 
and  considers  under  one  order  and  one  genus. 

This  arrangement  is  followed  in  Dr.  Carter  Blake’s 
handbook,  which,  beginning  with  the  highest  animal, 
**  homo,”  regards  him  as  constituting  “  possibly  two 
species,”  namely  “H.  Sapiens,”  divided  into  four  races, 
the  Malay,  American,  Mongolian,  and  European;  and 
“  H.  Afer,”  comprising  the  Australian,  Tasmanian,  and 
Negro  races.  After  having  disposed  of  this  one  primary 
class,  the  author  carries  the  student  downward  through 
the  animal  kingdom  till  he  terminates  his  veiy  superficial 
survey  with  the  infusoria.  If  we  were  to  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  any  one  animal  class,  we  should 
say  that  birds  and  fishes  are  the  best  described,  but 
even  here  readers  must  not  look  for  information  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  present  position  of  ichthyological 
or  ornithological  enquiry.  In  the  lower  animal  families 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  important  discoveries  as  that, 
for  instance,  of  the  alternation  of  generation  as  observed 
by  Steenstrup  and  Saars  in  Norway,  and  by  Giebold 
in  Germany,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
made  known  through  the  Ray  Society  to  English 
readers  about  1852,  if  we  remember  rightly.  Dr.  Carter 
Blake  is  actuated,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
“  by  the  hope  that  a  reverence  for  what  is  exact,  and  a 
neglect  of  what  is  uncertain,  may  be  duly  appraised  by 
students  to  whose  hands  alone  he  commends  this  volume.” 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  these  students, 
we  think,  that  when  he  undertook  to  teach  them  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  he  did  not  include  in  the  plan  of  his 
lectures  an  exposition  of  what  had  been  done  in  recent 
times  by  other  comparative  anatomists  than  those  of 
his  own  school.  Without  some  such  help  the  student 
can  surely  not  be  deemed  quite  competent  to  decide 
where  reverence  is  due  and  where  neglect  is  justified. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  draw  unfavour¬ 
able  attention  to  the  illustrations  in  Dr.  Carter  Blake’s 
book,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  student  not  to 
appeal  against  a  system  in  which  proportion  and  a  just 
relation  between  the  different  sizes  of  animals  are  so 
utterly  disregarded  as  that  in  the  volume  before  ns, 
which  is  specially  intended  for  instruction,  the  Dodo  is 
represented  much  smaller  than  a  partridge,  while  the 
house-sparrow  appears  nearly  as  large  as  life  on  a  house¬ 
top.  Surely,  if  publishers  will  insist  upon  using  the 
same  blocks  for  many  different  purposes  of  illustration, 
authors  are  bound,  for  the  elucidation  of  their  own  text, 
to  supply  a  scale  of  proportions,  and  give  the  number 
of  times  a  figure  is  magnified.  It  has  been  done  in 
this  handbook  in  the  case  of  a  centipede,  an  amoeba, 
and  some  other  forms,  but  the  unfortunate  learner  finds 
no  help  when  he  wishes  to  decide  between  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  head  of  the  tapeworm,  the  body  of  a  scorpion 
nnd  a  mite,  all  of  which  occupy  about  the  same  space 
on  the  page,  without  any  clue  to  the  degree  of  individual  ■ 
magnification.  I 
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MUSIC. 

LISZT’S  “legend  OP  ST.  ELIZABETH.” 

The  production  of  the  above  work  at  Mr.  Boche’s  twelfth 
annual  concert  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  eflbrts  jet  attempted 
by  that  enthusiastic  and  enterprising  musician.  However 
much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  beauty  of  Liszt’s  music,  its 
enormous  difficulty  of  execution  cannot  be  denied  by  any  coni- 
petent  judge.  The  present  work  in  particular  contains  intri¬ 
cacies  of  choral  and  orchestral  writing  hardly  equalled,  certainly 
not  surpassed,  by  anything  in  modern  music.  The  failure 
some  years  ago  of  an  attempt  at  performing  the  first  part  of  the 
“  Legend  ”  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts,  is  therefore  no 
matter  of  surprise.  Even  so  great  an  artist  as  Mdlle.  Titiens 
broke  fairly  down  in  the  part  of  the  heroine ;  and  Ilerr  Stock¬ 
hausen,  although  he  sung  nis  music  correctly,  failed  to  render 
the  composer’s  deeper  intentions.  Both  singers  evidentlv  per¬ 
formed  their  respective  tasks  without  sympathy  for  the  work,  and 
most  likely  without  due  preparation.  These  circumstances 
made  it  almost  a  point  of  honour  with  Mr.  Bache  to  give  the 
English  public  a  second  and  better  opportunity  of  judging  of 
one  of  his  master’s  most  important  compositions.  This 
task  he  has  fulfilled  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself  and  of 
the  work.  Although,  on  the  present  occasion  also,  one  scene 
of  the  “  Legend  ”  has  been  omitted,  the  remaining  portions 
are  sufficient  to  convey  a  full  impression  of  Liszt’s  power  as 
a  writer  of  oratorio.  Whilst  fully  acknowledging  this  power, 
we  cannot  at  the  same  time  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
St.  Elizabeth  as  a  whole  does  not  rank  amonpt  the  few  master 
works  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  chief  reasons  of 
this  failure  must  be  looked  for  in  the  libretto.  The  oratorio 
has  been  called  the  epic  of  musical  art,  and  it  is  true  that 
although  dramatic  in  form  it  allows,  particularly  in  the  choral 
parts,  a  greater  breadth  of  treatment  than  the  acted  drama. 
But  lyrical  expansion  is  a  very  different  thing  from  diffuseness 
of  diction  and  want  of  dramatic  conciseness ;  and  it  is  in  these 
latter  respects  that  the  poet  of  Liszt’s  libretto  bas  chiefly  sinned, 
and  thus  at  the  same  time  foiled  the  composer’s  eflorts.  The 
beautiful  legend  of  St.  Elizabeth  has  been  treated  by  Herr 
Otto  Roquette  in  a  manner  such  as  only  a  minor  i»et  in  the 
most  fatal  sense  of  that  word  is  capable  of.  Six  scenes, 
divided  by  long  intervals  of  time,  are  loosely  strung  together, 
each  of  them  being  as  sketchy  and  incomplete  as  cm  he  im¬ 
agined,  and,  moreover,  encumnered  by  a  number  of  irrelevant 
minor  characters.  In  the  first  scene,  St.  Elizabeth  apnears  as  a 
child  of  four  years  old,  and  here  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
terrible  Hungarian  magnate  of  a  rather  sentimental  disposition, 
but  utterly  unmanageanle  for  the  musical  composer.  A  similar 
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official  personage  appears  in  the  last  scene,  being  this  time  no 
less  a  man  than  the  great  Hohenstauf  Emperor  Frederick  the 
Second,  who  harangues  his  Taasals  in  a  long  and  pompons 
speech.  It  has  been  alleged  in  Herr  Hoquette’s  excuse  that 
bu  scenes  are  composed  in  accordance  with  Schwind's  frescoes 
at  Castle  Wartburg,  illustratiTe  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  life 
of  the  local  saint,  but  this  plea  seems  to  os  weak  in  the  ex> 
treme.  Why  did  not  Herr  Roonette  study  Lessings  Laokoon,  | 
or  the  Limits  of  Poetry  and  Painting,”  before  he  planned  his 
tahleauxy  to  use  that  unpleasant  term  of  managerial  slang. 
Another  question  naturally  suggesting  itself  is,  why  did  not 
Liszt,  a  man  of  admirable  literary  taste,  choose  a  better 
libretto?  One  answer  to  this  question  is  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  a  tolerable  poem  of  the  kind  r^uired ;  another, 
the  f^t  that  St.  Elisabeth  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  pibce 
d* occasion,  composed  by  the  desire  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar  for  a  fmral  held  at  Castle  Wartbuig  in  celebration 
of  the  eighth  centenary  of  its  founding.  The  frescoes  alluded 
to  forming  part  of  the  restoration  and  i^ecomtion  of  the  castle 
just  then  completed,  thus  became  the  keynote  of  both  the  poet’s 
and  musician^s  inspiration,  much  to  the  detriment  of  their 
united  efforts,  as  has  already  been  stated.  For  not  even  the 
genius  of  Liszt  has  been  able  to  supply  the  total  want  of  unity 
m  the  poet’s  conception.  What  couM  be  done  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  tne  composer  has  certainly  done  with  remarkable  zeal. 
He  has  ransacked  the  antiphonal  collections  of  the  mediseval 
diuzch  to  give  local  colour  to  his  music  ;  the  Hungarian 
descent  of  the  heroine  is  indicated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
popular  tune  of  that  country ;  the  Crusaders’  chorus  in  the 
third  scene  is  founded  on  a  formula  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  I 
in  connexion  with  a  chorale  dating  back  from  the  time  of  | 
the  Crusades.  The  leading-motive,”  or  representative  theme, 
has  also  been  used  with  great  skill  and  excellent  effect  in 
several  instances.  If,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Liszt  has  failed  in 
making  his  work  wholly  satisfactory,  it  must  at  least  be  owned 
that  he  has  succumbed  nobly. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  oratorio  shows  the  arrival  of  the 
child  Ebzabeth  at  Wartburg,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  some¬ 
what  tedious  dialogue  between  c.  Hungarian  magnate  and 
Landgrave  Herman,  the  father  of  the  boy  to  whom  the  infant 
maiden  b  betrothed.  The  musical  treatment  of  this  dialogue 
shows  a  strong  influence  of  Wagner’s  mode  of  musical  decla¬ 
mation.  But  we  miss,  to  some  extent,  that  vigour  and  concise¬ 
ness  of  utterance  which,  in  Wagner,  carries  us  along  with 
irresbtible  force.  A  “Chorus  of  Children”  welcoming  the 
young  bride  b,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Liszt’s  happiest  vein, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  as  popular  as  the  charming  “  Chorus 
of  Reapers,”  which  it  somewnat  resembles  in  lightness  and 
brightness  of  harmonic  colouring.  The  second  scene,  which 
contains  by  far  the  finest  portions  of  the  work,  bears  the  in¬ 
scription  “  Landgrave  Luawig.”  A  number  of  years  have 
ebpsed,  and  Elizabeth  b  a  wife  and  mother;  a  famine  has 
fallen  on  the  land,  and  her  hand  is  open  to  the  poor  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  At  last  her  husband  has  to  stop  her  measureless  bounty. 
Coming  home  from  hunting,  he  meets  her  unattended,  with  a 
basket,  which  she  tries  to  hide  from  his  sight.  Suspecting 
her  errand,  he  asks  her  what  she  is  carrying.  “  Koses,” 
she  answers,  blushing  at  her  innocent  falsehood.  But  when 
he  insbts,  and  opens  the  basket,  the  wine  and  bread  she  was 
carrying  to  a  sufferer  have  been  turned  into  flowers.  Eliza¬ 
beth  sinks  at  his  feet,  confessing  her  fabehood,  which  Heaven 
itself  has  converted  into  truth  : — 

With  pious  offerings  forth  1  went 

With  wine  and  bread  from  out  thy  house ; 

They  now  are  roses.  Do  1  dream  ? 

“  A  wonder  hath  the  Lord  performed,”  answers  a  chorus  from 
above,  and  Ludwig  and  Elizabeth  join  their  voices  in  praise 
of  the  Almighty.  The  miracle  of  the  roses  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  conceptions  of  mediaeval  fancy,  and  Liszt  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  surrounding  it  with  the  halo  of  musical  art.  The 
exclamation  of  “  a  wonder  ”  rises  up  to  a  climax  of  mystic 
piety  unsurpassed  in  depth  and  beauty  by  anything  we  know 
in  modem  music,  and  the  concerted  piece  of  the  two  solo 
voices  breathes  the  same  spirit  of  devotional  enthusiasm.  The 
final  chorus — 

Blessing  from  Heaven 

On  thee  shall  light. 

Type  of  the  roses 

Puro  angel  bright — 

b  sweet  and  fragrant  as  with  the  odour  of  roses. 

We  must  refrain  from  further  detailed  analysis,  and  limit 
ourselves  to  pointing  out  a  few  remarkable  features  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  work.  In  Scene  III.,  descriptive  of 
Landgrave  Ludwig’s  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  fanatic 
energy  of  the  CruMdere  is  excellently  rendered  by  the  repeated 
ones  of  “  God  wilb  it !  ”  The  whole  chorus  and  march 
of  the  Crusaders,  although  somewhat  noisy,  b  a  bold  and 
characteristic  picture  of  the  moving  ideas  of  the  time.  In  the 
fifth  scene,  we  recall  to  our  reader’s  memory  the  beautiful 


“  Chorus  of  the  Poor,”  founded  on  an  old  Hungarian  Kirchmlitd 
in jprabe  of  St.  Elizabeth,  also  the  death  of  the  saint,  and  the 
“Chorus  of  Angels ” announcing  her  glorious  resurrection. 
The  sixth  and  last  scene  opens^  with  a  long  orchestral  intro¬ 
duction  recapitulating  the  principal  themes  of  the  work,  and 
concludes  with  the  solemn  church  service  at  fke  grave  of  the 
departed  saint. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  convey  to  the  reader  onr  hbfc 
opinion  of  the  beauties  of  the  Legemd  of  St,  EUsaboth,  lILe 
lasting  success  of  the  whole  work  seems  to  us  doubtful,  owing 
to  the  faults  of  the  libretto,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  com- 
parative  want  of  dramatic  conciseness  on  the  part  of  the 
composer,  a  want  particulariy  felt  in  the  style  here  attempted. 
Whether  this  style,  created  as  it  b  by  Wagner  with  a  view  to 
co-operati(Mi  with  all  the  other  forces  of  the  acted  drama, 
wUl  bear  transference  from  the  stage  to  the  conoert-hall 
may  seem  doubtful  But  even  if  thb  larger  attempt  at  re¬ 
organisation  should  prove  abortive^  the  value  of  Lbst’a 
intention,  and  the  high  beauties  of  individual  portions  of  hb 
work,  would  remain  unimpaired. 

To  conclude,  we  have  to  ccmgratulate  Mr.  Bache  most  cor* 
dially  on  the  perfect  success  of  the  performance  of  thb  most 
difficult  work.  The  chorus  throughout  sang  with  spirit  mid 
precision,  and  equal  praise  is  due  to  the  orcMstra  both  as  re¬ 
gards  the  rendering  of  the  important  preludes  to  the  first  and 
sixth  scenes  and  the  accompaniment  of  the  vocal  pieces,  lir. 
Bache  had  evidently  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  performers 
with  his  own  enthusiasm,  for  mere  mechanical  accuracy  could 
not  account  for  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance.  The  follow!^  is  a  list  of  the  solos: — Mrs.  Osgood, 
Elisabeth ;  Signor  ^derici.  Landgrave  Ludwig ;  Mr.  Thurley 
Beale,  Landgrave  Herman,  father  of  Ludwig ;  Mr.  Wharton, 
Hungarian  magnate  in  the  first,  and  Emu^r  Frederick  IL 
in  the  last  scene.  Considering  the  difficulties  of  their  parts, 
one  and  all  deserve  our  fullest  approval.  But  especial  prabe 
b  due  to  the  impersonation  of  tne  heroine  by  that  chtfuring 
American  artist,  Mrs.  Osgood.  She  did  indeed  fully  imper¬ 
sonate  the  part,  identifying  herself  with  the  subtlest  chan^ 
of  emotion  indicated  by  the  music.  Her  sympathetic  voice 
greatly  assisted  her  in  doing  justice  to  the  meek  saintliness  of 
the  Hungarian  maiden.  A  sl^t  tendency  towards  sentimen¬ 
tality  was  quite  pardonable  under  the  circumstances.  Her 
musical  accomplboments  were  dbplayed  to  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  death  scene  of  Elizabeth — an  exceedingly  intricate 
piece  of  musical  declamation.  In  the  last  sentence,  “And 
unto  Thee,  my  Father,  my  spirit  I  commend,”  the  voice  b  left 
almost  without  any  harmonic  support.  But  Mrs.  Osgood’s  in¬ 
tonation  remained  perfectly  pure  and  unembarrassed.  A 
final  word  of  approbation  b  due  to  the  audience,  which  Ib- 
teaed  to  the  unwonted  strains  of  Liszt’s  music  with  unflagging 
attention,  and  encouraged  the  performers  by  intelligent 
applause. 


DRAMA. 

- 0— 

FREXCH  PLAYERS. 

M.  DELAUNAY. 

M.  Delaunay,  who  made  hb  first  appearance  in  1846,  at  the 
Od^on,  and  two  years  later  left  that  theatre  for  the  Fran9ais, 
b  perhaps  the  most  finbhed  actor  of  the  modem  stage.  He 
has  been  often  called  “  le  premier  des  jeunes  premiers,”  and  thb 
is  no  light  compliment,  for  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  play  one  young 
hero  of  comedy  and  drama  after  another,  and  to  make  of  each 
one  a  dbtinct  and  complete  impersonation.  But  M.  Delaunay 
has  done  much  more  than  this.  For  a  long  time  past  he  has 
found  opportunities  for  showing  that  he  has  passion  and  fire  at 
hb  command  as  much  as  graceful  liveliness  and  attractive 
sentiment ;  and  lately  in  two  parts,  which  used  to  belong  to 
M.  Bressant,  he  has  proved  that  if  he  should  ever  cease  to  be 
young,  which  one  can  hardly  believe,  he  will  still  have  a  wide 
ra^e  of  characters  before  him. 

To  say  that  M.  Delaunay  b  perhaps  the  first  actor  of  the 
Com4die  Fran^aise  b  to  say  that  hard  study  and  incessant 
devotion  to  his  art  have  produced  the  singular  ease  and  spon¬ 
taneity  which  are  seen  in  all  his  performances ;  but  it  b  worth 
while  to  speak  in  some  detail  of  the  faults  which  he  struggled 
with  and  overcame  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  as  no  one 
seeing  him  now  could  suspect  their  former  exbtence.  The 
most  remarkable  physical  advantage  of  the  actor  b  hb  vok^^ 
a  voice  of  unsurpassed  melody  and  expression,  which  can  be  in 
turns  gay,  satirical,  and  tender,  which  can  rise  and  fall  on  the 
swell  of  passion,  can  ring  with  light-hearted  laughter,  or 
seem  to  die  away  on  the  dirge  of  a  dead  love,  or  fireeze  to 
a  horrified  whisper  that  chills  the  blood,  and  never  touch 
in  all  its  infinite  variety  a  note  that  b  not  musical  Yet  it  was 
this  voice  which  was  most  in  the  way  of  the  actor’s  sucoeM 
when  he  first  entered  his  profession.  The  critics  of  hb 
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6«rly  appearaaces  observed  that  but  for  the  mirfortime  of  his 
voice  he  mig^ht  do  great  things.  It  was  weak,  aiui  janing  by 
reason  of  b^ng  constantly  pitched  in  a  high  monotonous  key. 
Again,  M.  Delaunay’s  style  is  absolutely  free  from  imitation  of 
any  other  player ;  his  bearing  and  gesture  are  always  so  natural 
that  one  can  hardly  point  to  any  action  as  peculiar  to  him, 
unless  it  be  an  expressive  one,  which  he  often  employs  in  pass¬ 
ages  of  entreaty  or  remonstrance  with  both  hands  held  out¬ 
wards.  But  like  many  good  actors  he  has  a  singular  talent 
for  mimicry  which  at  fiwt  was  a  stumbling-block  to  him. 
Constantly  acting  with  M.  Got,  and  admiring  his  fine  percep¬ 
tion  and  skill,  he  fell  into  a  habit  of  imitating  his  style,  and 
losing  originality.  The  removal  of  both  these  defects  was  due  in 
the  first  instance  to  M.  Davesnes,  sometime  r^sseur  of  the 
Frao9ais ;  but  the  suggestions  of  M.  Davesnes  could  only  be 
carried  into  effect  by  assiduous  labour,  by  his  pupil  trying  his 
voice  every  morning,  developing  new  notes  and  rejecting  bad 
ones,  and  keeping  a  careful  watch  over  himself  every  night  on 
the  stage. 

One  of  the  gavMt  and  most  brilliant  of  M.  Delaunay  s 
impersonations  is  Dorante  in  Le  Mmteur^  which  Foote  adapted 
for  the  English  stage  as  The  Liar.  M.  Delaunay’s  Dorante  lies 
so  brightly  and  naturally  that  one  cannot  be  angry  with  him. 
He  is  overwhelmed  with  his  romantic  imagination.  His  mind 
is  stored  with  brilliant  fancy  that  must  find  expression.  He 
cannot  resist  representing  things  not  as  they  happened,  but  as 
in  a  fairy  world  they  ought  to  have  happened.  His  nature 
rejects  the  dull  commonplace  of  this  earth,  and  he  walks 
lightly  in  some  brighter  atmosphere,  with  the  warm  tints  of 
which  he  cannot  help  colouring  the  surroundings  of  his  b^i^ 
prison-house.  When  indulgence  of  this  tendency  creates  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  things  of  this 
world,  fai'  from  being  disappointed  or  perplexed,  he  finds  a 
new  joy  in  the  call  made  on  his  invention,  and  delights  in 
buildmg  his  imaginary  fabric  higher  and  higher  into  the  clouds, 
where  reality  cannot  reach  it  to  pull  it  down.  It  is  impossible 
to  attach  any  serious  blame  to  a  creature  so  airy,  who  laughs 
at  indignation  so  carelessly  and  musically.  I 

As  the  height  of  sparkling  comedy  is  reached  in  Le  Menteur, 
so  are  the  depths  of  passion  sounded  in  La  Nuit  d'Octobrcj 
a  poem  by  De  Musset  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  poet 
and  the  Muse.  In  the  desperate  mourning  of  the  poet  over 
the  lost  brightness  of  his  life,  in  his  blasting  denunciation  of 
the  woman  who  has  been  false  to  him,  and  his  gradual  yielding 
to  the  Muse’s  entreaties  and  consolations,  De  Musset  has  ex¬ 
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misery  is  so  deadly  that  one  feels  only  some  supernatural  vision 
can  come  between  it  and  him ;  his  outbreak  of  passion  at  the 
memorv  of  the  woman  who  has  fooled  him  is  witherinir ;  when 


memory  of  the  woman  who  has  fooled  him  is  withering  j  when 
at  last  soothed  by  the  Muse’s  comfort,  he  flings  open  his  study 
window,  resolved  to  take  up  again  his  work  aux  premiers 
rayons  du  soleil,”  a  weight  is  taken  from  the  spectator’s 
mind. 

We  have  selected  these  two  from  many  of  M.  Delaunay’s 
best-known  performances,  as  affording  a  striking  instance  of  the 
variety  of  his  power.  Lately  he  has  discovered  yet  more 
versatility.  His  appearance  as  Ollivier  in  Le  Demi-Monde  set 
Paris  wondering  before  the  event  if  its  favourite  comedian 
could  discharge  his  new  task ;  and  left  it  after  the  event  ad¬ 
miring  the  ease  with  which  he  seemed  to  accomplish  it.  To 

our  thinking  it  is  fur  from  his  best  part ;  the  cnaracter  is  a 

disagreeable  one,  and  seems  to  demand  a  certain  cynicism 
which  M.  Delaunay  does  not  give  to  it ;  he  softens  OUivier’s 
biting  satire  with  a  restless  gaiety  which  hardly  suits  it.  But 
on  the  other  hand  his  liveliness  gives  a  pleasant  tone  as  far  as 
may  be  to  an  unpleasant  play  ]  and  his  matchless  elocution 
maaes  the  longest  speech  pleasant  to  listen  to.  As  Richelieu 
in  Mile,  de  Belle-Isle^  and  Gaston  in  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier j 
parts  formerly  filled  by  M.  Bressant,  M.  Delaunay  has 

shown  himself  capable  of  filling  the  gap  left  by  that 

freat  comedian’s  retirement.  As  Richelieu  he  is,  as  a 
arisian  critic  said,  less  of  a  yraml  seignew'f  and  less 

brutal  than  his  predecessor  j  and  in  Gaston  de  Presles,  also, 
he  brings  emotion  more  into  play  than  did  M.  Bressant.  M. 
Bressant  had  a  haughty  insolence  as  Gaston ;  M.  Delaunay  has 
rather  the  playful  impertinence  of  a  man  who  is  pleased  with 
his  wife  for  being  loveable,  thougTi  she  is  a  bourgeoises  and 
with  himself  for  loving  her,  though  he  is  a  marqius.  M. 
Bressant,  when  he  broke  into  scorn  of  Poirier’s  pretensions,  was 
loftily,  impassively  disdainful ;  M.  Delaunay’s  contempt  is 
mixed  with  good-natured  amusement.  Throughout  he  brings 
out  Gaston’s  good  qualities  more  fully  than  M.  Bressant  did. 

The  perfection  of  truth  and  g^ace  in  voice  and  action  which 
M.  Delaunay  exhibits  in  every  part  he  plays  is,  as  we  have 
8wd,  the  result  of  hard  study,  though  it  appears  the  impulse  of 
a  moment  j  and  hard  study  can  do  much  to  make  an  actor. 
But  it  cannot  give  him  the  command  which  M.  Delaunay  has 
over  his  audience’s  smiles  and  tears,  unless  he  is  bom  with  the 
faculty  for  reaching  their  hearts. 


The  King  of  Bavaria  is,  taken  altogether,  if  not  the  most 
imposing,  oertainly  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.  His  adoration  for  the  music  of  Richard  Wagner  j  his 
ambition  for  the  establishment  of  a  grand  medireval  German 
Empire,  on  the  basis  of  ^Lohengrin’  and  the  *Niebelungen 
Lied  J  ”  his  wonderful  palace  and  grounds  at  Munich ;  his  taste 
for  midnight  operatic  performances ;  his  strange  aversions  a.nd 
likings ;  all  these  have  been  the  talk  of  all  Europe  as  well  as  of 
South  Germany,  and  the  question,  What  has  our  friend  Hou- 
beur  been  doing  lately  P  ”  is  of  interest  in  other  besides 
Bavaria.  The  latest  fancy  of  Houbsur,”  as  the  Bavanans 
designate  him,  is,  we  leam,  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  beet  design 
for  a  drawing-room  lamp.  The  only  conditions  are  that  the 
lamp  is  not  to  exceed  seventy  centimdtres,  and  the  material  is 
to  be  metal  which  may  either  be  encrusted  with  such  other 
substances  as  ivory,  marble,  &c.,  or  damascened  with  metals. 
Will  the  taste  for  decoration  supersede  the  love  for  gigantic 
trilogies  in  the  affections  of  Louis  II  P 

The  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  has  recently  exhi¬ 
bited  the  paintings  of  the  late  Isidore  Alexandre  Augustin 
Pils.  The  well-knovm  French  artist  Pile  was  bom  in 
1815,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  manifested  a  great 
devotion  to  the  study  of  art,  in  which  he  made  such 
progress  that,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  chosen  as  one  of  the  artists  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  restore  the  works  of  Primaticcio,  which  adorn  the 
gallery  of  Henri  II.  in  the  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  He  won 
the  Grand  Priz  de  Rome  in  1838,  but  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  attracted  considerable 
notice  by  the  exhibition  in  1850  of  his  La  Mort  d’une  Soeor 
de  Charito.”  This  was  succeeded  by  many  otiiiers ;  and  his 
picture  of  the  trenches  at  Sebastopol  established  his  poaitian 
as  a  military  painter,  which  role  he  carried  on,  wiUi  hut  few 
interruptions,  till  his  death  on  September  3,  1874.  While  he 
was  painting  his  Reception  of  h^byle  Ohiefs  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  HI-,”  which  was  exhibited  in  1867,  he  became  a 
professor  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  and  in  1 868  he  suceeeded  Picot 
in  the  Academy. 

JSIr.  Arthur  Hughes  is  painting  several  Brittany  subjects — 
one  a  group  of  washerwomen  at  a  riverside,  and  another  of 
marketwomen  on  a  road.  Mr.  Hughes  is  also  engaged  upon  a 
picture  entitled  Youth  and  Age,”  of  an  old  lady  and  a  young 
child,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  near  a  sun-dial  with  a  figure  of 
Time  bearing  Youth  away. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  is  still  occupied  upon  his  large  picture  of 
the  Jester  Snowballed  by  Girls,”  which  will  probably  re¬ 
present  him  at  the  next  Academy. 

The  Carnival  Ball  in  Paris  gives  the  Charivari  occasion  for 
a  tolerably  smart  political  hit.  A  masker,  in  Turkish  costume, 
presents  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  Opera  House,  and  asks 
for  a  ticket  of  admission.  He  gets  the  ticket,  and  puts  down  a 
small  coin.  But,”  the  ticket-seller  remonstrates,  the  price 
of  admission  is  five  francs.  You  have  only  given  me  fifty  cen¬ 
times.”  **  All  right,”  is  the  calm  reply  j  “  I  am  sustaining  my 
character — don’t  you  see  that  I  am  a  Turk  P  ” 

A  manuscript  journal  kept  by  the  famous  Dutch  navigator 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  William  Barentz,  who  attempted  a 
voyage  to  China  by  way  of  the  Arctic  Sea  in  1594,  and  reached 
78°  of  latitude,  has  been  found  at  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  taken  to 
Denmark. 

A  special  museum,  composed  of  all  the  antiquities  discovered 
by  M.  Baer,  the  explorer,  which  has  been  undergoing  the 
process  of  organisation  at  the  Mus^e  du  Louvre,  will  be  soon 
in  a  state  of  completion. 

Dr.  G.  H.  BUhler  has  discovered  a  large  number  of  important 
Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Kismir.  The  acquisitions  are  of  great 
interest,  as  that  re  gion  was  considered  to  be  wanting  in  an 
ancient  literature.  It  seems  now,  however,  that  it  possessed  a 
written  language  quite  as  early  as  any  of  the  Indian  Prakrits. 


A  very  remarkable  plan  in  relief  of  Mexico,  of  considerable 
proportions,  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
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Exhibition.  The  houses  are  represented  with  their  propor¬ 
tional  height,  their  colour,  the  signs  of  the  shops,  the  doors, 
the  balconies,  the  streets,  &c.  ^veral  small  leaden  figures, 
representing  all  the  tjpes  of  Mexican  society,  are  placed  in  the 
streets.  The  plan,  which  is  twenty  metres  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  fourteen  metres  from  east  to  west,  has  been 
executed  by  order  of  the  Mexican  Government  under  the 
direction  of  a  French  sculptor. 

We  learn  from  a  French  journal  that  there  died  in  extreme 
misery,  in  a  hospital  at  Milan,  a  few  days  ago,  Leon  Comnenus, 
Prince  de  Lusignan,  whose  paternal  ancestors  reigned  under 
the  title  of  Emperors  of  the  East,  and  whose  maternal  an¬ 
cestors  took  part  in  the  Crusades  with  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
and  reigned  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  Leon  Comnenus  him¬ 
self  reigned  about  twenty  years  ago  on  the  borders  of  Korassiin 
until  deprived  of  his  throne  by  the  Czar.  The  Prince  de 
Lu.signan  leaves  a  widow  and  six  children  in  extreme  poverty. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Demetrius  Comnenus,  who  served 
in  the  French  army  and  died  in  1820,  claimed  to  be  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  David,  the  last  Emperor  of  Trebizond.  A  member  of 
the  other  side  of  the  family,  Stefano  de  Lusignan,  who  was 
descended  from  the  royal  djmasty  of  Cyprus,  where  he  was 
bom,  and  who  died  a  priest  in  Italy  in  1590,  is  distinguished 
for  having  written  a  ‘History  of  Cyprus  from  the  Time  of 
Noah  until  1572.’ 

We  hear  from  Vienna  of  the  death  of  the  well-known 
Austrian  sculptor,  Franz  Melnitzky,  who  executed  the  statue 
of  St.  John  in  the  Church  of  St  John  in  that  city. 

In  the  House,  the  other  evening,  Mr.  Gathorae  Hardy,  the 
Secretary  for  War,  in  reply  to  Mr.  A.  M‘Arthur’s  question  as 
to  the  overcrowding  of  the  soldiers  in  FortGomer  and  Fort 
Grange,  and  the  number  of  men  and  women  in  the  same  room, 
gravely  stated  that  the  quantity  of  cubic  air  allotted  to  each 
person  was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  modem  science. 
The  utter  inappropriateness  of  the  answer  is  almost  as  amusing 
as  was  the  simplicity  of  the  Princess  Borghese  when,  having 
stood  to  Canova  as  what  the  schools  of  art  would  term  an 
**  undraped  model,”  and  being  asked  by  a  lady  how  she  had  felt, 
she  replied  that  ahe  had  not  been  at  all  cold,  a.s  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  room.  It  also  reminds  us  of  Bufibn’s  naive  answer 
when  reproached  by  a  lady  friend  for  having  dissected  the 
corpse  of  his  sister-in-law,  “  Mon  Dieuj  madam !  the  woman 
was  dead.” 

The  recent  appointment  of  Lord  Hampton  to  the  post  of 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
discontent.  People  did  not  exactly  see  why  the  appointment 
should  be  thus  disposed  of  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  an 
annuity  of  2,000/.  to  a  statesman  because  he  happened  to  be 
old  and  unqualified  for  the  duties  of  the  office.  But,  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  observed  in  private,  the  real  motive  of 
the  thing  has  been  so  far  completely  misunderstood.  The 
whole  aftair  is  a  graceful  contribution  by  the  Government  to 
the  forthcoming  American  Centennial.  It  is  a  liberal  com¬ 
memoration  of  Seventy-Six. 

Mr.  E.  Bume  Jones  is  painting  a  large  picture  of  “  Vivien 
and  Merlin.”  Vivien,  holding  the  book  in  her  hands,  utters 
the  spell  which  causes  Merlin  to  sink  back,  fading  away  into 
the  hawthorn  tree  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
picture.  The  subject  is  taken,  not  from  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem, 
but  fi-om  the  old  legend,  which  difiers  considerably  from  the 
Poet  I..aureate’8  version. 

The  following  advertisement  in  a  New  York  journal  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  modesty  and  frankness : — “  Charles  L.  Wood¬ 
ward,  book-peddler,  up-stairs  in  a  back  room,  78  Nassau  Street, 
New  ^ork,  has  just  promulgated  an  Inventory  of  Old  Books 
and  Pamphlets  at  starvation  prices.  Just  write  him  what  your 
name  is,  and  where  you  live,  and  you  will  get  a  copy  by  return 
mail.”  This  is  indeed  Gnib  Street  not  ashamed  of  itself.  The 
book-lover  must  have  but  an  ungenerous  soul  who  does  not 
respond  to  this  appeal. 

The  ninth  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Water-Colour  Society 
is  now  open.  Six  hundred  pictures  are  hung,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  very  large  number  were  rejected. 


'  A  little  book,  published  in  New  York  by  R.  J.  Hinton,  and 
entitled  *  Brief  Biographies  of  English  Radical  Leaders,’  has 
called  forth  a  short  notice  from  the  Saturday  Review,  This 
notice,  in  finding  fault  with  the  work,  as  giving  an  inaccurate 
idea  of  the  Radical  movement  in  England,  by  putting  forward 
too  prominently  as  leaders  men  who  have  little  right  to  the 
title,  speaks  of  Mr.  Richard  as  Mr.  Richards.  When  the 
Saturday  Review  takes  an  author  to  task  for  inaccuracy,  it 
should  be  careful  that  its  own  accuracy  is  unimpeachable. 
Another  important  point  which  the  Saturday  Review  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  is,  that  the  book  in  question  is 
little  more  than  a  mere  collection  of  extracts  from  the  well- 
known  political  writings  of  Mr.  H.  W .  Lucy,  from  Mr.  Moncure 
D.  Conway,  from  articles  in  the  New  York  Galaxy  and  from 
the  Beehive^  Mr.  Hinton,  indeed,  having  done  little  more 
than  put  headings  to  the  various  chapters.  Whatever  undue 
prominence  is  given  to  less  important  persons,  is  due,  however, 
not  to  the  materials  from  which  the  work  was  made  up,  but  to 
the  mistake  of  the  compiler. 

Our  political  titles  and  distinctions  are  still  a  considerable 
trial  to  French  writers.  A  recent  article  in  the  Revue  de*  Deux 
MondeSy  on  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  speaks  of  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  as  the  “  Wighs.” 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  archives  and  historical  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  saved  from  the  recent  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Communal  Palace  at  Udine,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Friuli,  near  Venice.  The  palace  was  built  in  1467, 
from  the  designs  of  Nicolo  Lionello,  and  was  much  admired. 

This  has  been  a  great  week  for  the  Paris  managers.  Owing 
to  the  Carnival,  matinees  and  reprise*  were  organised  at  the 
principal  theatres,  and  prices  of  admission  being  reduced,  there 
was  all  the  usual  eagerness  to  see  everything. 

The  Darwinian  “  folie-vaudeville,”  Dodh,  at  the  Vari^tds,  is, 
as  was  expected,  a  complete  fiasco.  Miss  Kate  Vaughan  has 
quite  shocked  Parisian  taste  by  her  “  horrible  costume  de  gaze 
noire.  11  n’y  a  que  les  Anglaises  pour  avoir  des  id^es  pareillesi” 
The  piece  will  be  at  once  superseded  by  Trente  milium*  d* 
GladiatoTy  and  this  will  be  followed  by  Le  roi  dort,  a  fairy 
drama  by  MM.  Lablche  and  Delacour.  In  the  autumn  a  piece 
founded  upon  Jules  Verne’s  Vile  mysterieusey  with  music  by 
Offenbach,  will  be  brought  out  at  this  theatre.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  Mdme.  Judic  will  make  her  dibtU  here  in  October,  in  a. 
vaudeville  by  MM.  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy. 

The  Figaro  of  the  24th  gives  an  account  of  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Tagliafico  and  Mario  at  Rome.  The  two  singers  had  not 
seen  one  another  for  many  years,  and  when  Tagliafico  found 
his  hand  clutched  in  that  of  an  old  man  with  long  white  hair 
and  beard,  he  did  not  recognise  his  old  colleague  Mario  until 
the  latter  told  him  his  name.  Mario,  it  is  said,  is  greatly 
esteemed  at  Rome.  He  is  not  rich,  but  comfortably  off.  There 
is  an  attempt  being  made  to  obtmn  him  a  post  under  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  will  be  both  remunerative 
and  in  accordance  with  his  tastes. 

MM.  Meilhac  and  Ilal^vy  have  read  a  one-act  piece  to  the 
artistes  of  the  Palais  Royal.  It  is  entitled  Loulou. 

Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Patiley  a  five-act  drama  by  M.  Albert 
Delpit,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Ilistorique  last  week. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  America,  during  the  late  war,  and  among 
its  dramatis  personce  are  no  less  figures  than  President  Lincoln 
and  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  but  these,  like  the  langs  in 
older  pieces,  play  but  minor  parts.  This  production  is  highly 
sensational,  and  badly  put  together ;  the  author,  in  his  anxiety 
to  present  scenes  from  American  life,  has  constantly  broken  the 
continuity  of  his  story.  Of  these  there  is  enough,  for  we  are 
treated  to  a  steamer  race,  a  boxing  match,  and  a  duel. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Francis  Francis’s  *Book  on 
Angling  ’  is  in  the  press,  and  will  appear  shortly.  Considerable 
alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  in  it  in  order  to 
bring  the  work  up  to  the  present  date. 

A  new  German  Liberal  weekly  paper,  entitled  Da*  Vaterlandy 
is  announced  to  make  its  appearance  on  March  25.  The  offices 
are  8  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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A  new  operetta,  in  two  acts,  entitled  PerycwcAc,’ has  been  read  A  great  deal  of  feeling  has  been  excited  among  the  reporters 
at  the  Renaissance,  in  which  Mdme.  Peschard  is  to  take  the  of  the  London  Press  by  the  extraordinary” language  which  Mr. 

principal  role.  Ward  Hunt  used  on  Monday  night  in  speaking  of  the  report 

-rjii  rT.rr  ,  •  i  t  -r^  .  of  his  now  Celebrated  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  dinner. 

Md  le.  is  now  playing  tlie  new  part,  La  Re.ne  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  denied  having  spoken  at  that  dinner  of  the 

Popotte,  in  the  f  oyagt  dam  la  Lum  at  the  Gaietd,  which  has  blunders  made  by  the  Admiralty,  and  added,  •<  I 

been  introduced  speciaUy  for  her  into  the  piece  by  M  Offen-  attribute  to  the  slovenliness  or  malevolence  of  the  reporter 
bach.  The  author  has  also  written  four  new  son^  for  her,  to  ^bich  never  fell  from  my  lips.”  The  report,  it  seems, 

0  sung  uring  eper  ormance.  These  facta  will,  no  doubt,  had  precisely  the  same  sense  in  all  the  London  papers;  and 
attract  the  old  and  fresh  crowds  to  tlie  Gaietd.  tbe  reporters  who  were  present  distinctly  assert  that  Mr.  Ward 

When  last  year  Mr.  Reginald  Copleston,  a  comparatively  Hunt  used  the  words  attributed  to  him.  In  any  case,  the 

young  man  of  thirty,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Colombo,  those  imputation  of  malevolence  is  ridiculous,  and  is  unworthy  of 
who  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Copleston  but  his  age  were  surprised,  pe^n  pretending  to  position  or  sense.  It  is  nearly  a 
but  those  who  knew  more  praised  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  generation  since  any  public  man  made  so  gross  a  charge 
and  only  regretted  that  so  excellent  a  man  had  been  banished  reporters  of  the  London  Press.  A  much  less  offen- 

to  such  remote  duties.  But  the  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  sive  expression  made  use  of  by  O’Connell  caused  the  reporters 
Mylne  to  the  bishopric  of  Bombay  has  taken  everybody  by  c>f  the  Times  io  join  in  a  declaration  that  they  would  not 
surprise,  and  most  of  all  those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mylne’s  bis  speeches  any  longer  unless  the  imputation  was 

previous  career  at  Oxfoyd.  Can  Lord  Salisbury  tell  what  Mr.  "withdrawn. _ _ _ 

Mylne  has  done  to  deserve  this  honour?  We  confess  we  have  ^ 

not  a  very  clear  notion  of  what  the  duties  of  a  bishop  are;  but  omnnir  Axrn  quart?  ttqt 

w’e  should  have  thought  that  a  man  who  failed  in  competition  olULK  AWH  btlAIviij  Ljioi. 

for  a  Fellowship,  who  was  not  a  conspicuous  success  as  a  tutor,  The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
and  whose  chief  local  claim  to  distinction  was  a  bitter  adherence  i  j  av...  -iu  r»ii ok  . 

to  Hign  Lnurcnism,  did  not  possess  first-rate  qualifications. 

Would  Mr.  Disraeli  have  given  Mr.  Mylne  a  bishopric  at  home  ?  - - -  cioainK 

It  is  particularly  unwise  to  offer  such  a  compliment  to  Bombay  Prioea  increMa  DeeraM* 

just  at  present,  when  we  are  supposed  to  be  trying  to  draw  _ _ ^**~*^^  _ _ _ 

closer  our  bonds  of  union  with  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 

Consols,  for  delivery .  94,^^  ..  J 

Mr.  Fumivall  has  written  a  long  letter  to  the  Daily  Neios  in  New’knd^^^SSJdTS^'d^tsV:::: ::!!!!  Sa^xd.  .?  A 

defence  of  Mr.  Irving’s  Othello.  With  all  our  respect  for  the  ^‘***  ?? .  ****  ’i 

Founder  and  Director  of  the  New  Shakspere*  Society,”  we  Boardof^WorLiSiTO*andaH»if  per  Oen^^^  loojxd.  {  !! 

cannot  agree  with  him.  He  would  do  more  service,  both  to  Bank  of  England  stock .  2M 

Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Irving,  if,  instead  of  trying  to  prop  up  a 
very  injudicious  undertaking  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
critical  sagacity  of  the^  New  Shakspere  Society,,  he  would 

advise  Mr.  Irving  to  attempt  such  Shakespearian  characters  as  Colonial  Ooverwmknt  SKcunmas. 

are  within  his  range.  We  must  not  have  Shakespeare  trsves-  1!U» 

tied,  even  by  Mr.  Irving,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Fumivall.  New  south  Wales  rive  per  cent.,  1902 .  los 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. ..... .  96^  •• 

wr  wr  V  V.  X-.  .  V  .  .  ...  ..  . .  w  w  T.  •  •  x  South  Australian  PIve  poT  Cent. .  107  ..  .. 

Mr.  Mandell  Creighton  IS  editing  for  the  Messrs.  Rivington  victoria  Five  per  Cent .  los 

a  series  of  English  historical  biographies.  The  first  of  the  *•  Four  per  Cent .  95  I 

series,  a  life  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  written  by  Mr.  Creighton  - 

himself,  will  shortly  be  published.  Mr.  Creighton  is  editing,  FonmoN  Stocks. 

for  the  Messrs.  Longmans,  another  English  historical  series,  to  x  ,0x0  » 

be  called  “  Historical  Epochs,  in  which  he  himself  undertakes  Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  i87i .  53*  ,, 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Among  his  collaborateurs  are  Mrs.  chiiii’n  Five^rStiiwsV.V. V.V.V.  *.'.*. *.■.*.  *.*.  gj,  “ 

Creighton,  the  translator  of  Ranke’s  *  History  of  the  Seventeenth  Egyptian  p®*"  .  w 

Century  in  England,’  and  Mr.  Rowley,  beet  known  as  the  critic  ”  KhSveLoan  .’. . !!!! .  55^ 

of  Mr.  Green’s  Short  History  ”  in  Fraser^s.  If  all  such  popular  m  |  .. 

works  were  undertaken  by  men  with  Mr.  Creighton’s  historical  Italian  Five  per  c^t^ .  ,,  j 

,  .  ,  .  ^  XV  .  ,  -r.  .  •  Peruvian  Six  per  Centa .  go'  ..  4 

learning,  one  favounte  occupation  of  ulq  Saturday  Remew f  m  „  Five  per  Cents .  23^  ..  2| 

which  it  has  done  good  service,  would  be  gone. 

„  „  1872  .  jjv  !  ;; 

One  of  the  most  interesting  undertakings  that  have  been  „  ^nr  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1875 .  92  | 

entered  upon  for  many  years  is  that  of  a  new  and  full  transla-  Turkish  Five  per  Cents .  29^  ..  f| 

tion  of  tho  ‘Arabian  Nights,’  upon  which  Captain  R.  F.  .  ;;  ••  \ 

Burton  is  now  at  work.  Students  of  legendary  lore ’’who  United  states  Funded .  jggj  | 

have  not  the  advantage  of  being  Arabic  scholars  have  long  _ 

chafed  at  feeling  that  they  could  only  reach  this  fountain¬ 
head  of  story  through  the  burlesque  of  Galland  or  ^omb  Bailwat  Stocks. 

through  Mr.  Lane’s  translation,  which,  however  admirable  Caledonian . *1 

in  most  respects,  is  emasculated  by  omissions  which  even  the  GrStNhrtSnVAiV.V. •*  J, 

prudery  of  the  present  hour  scarcely  required.  There  was,  LSSonan^Brighton  V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.1.\’!.’^  * 

indeed,  one  translation  begun  before  Mr.  Lane’s  appeared ;  but  ^ndon,  c^^i^  ^d  ^ver .  ••  2I 

that  never  reached  beyond  one  volume,  and  contained  only  a  J^ndon  and  Smth-wStera.’ ••  » 

few  of  the  many  stories  of  the  ‘  Thousand  and  One  Nighty  •• 

With  regard  to  the  poetry,  this  Captain  Burton  will  render  in  south-Eastom .  ••  ^ 

the  metres  of  the  original,  which  are  assonant  like  Spanish  and  ____ 

Bortuguese.  This  feature  alone  will  be  replete  with  interest. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  name  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  Ameeican  Railway  Stocks. 

member  of  the  Oxford  University  Commission.  It  is  to  be  Erie  (ijioo  ahare?) .  2J  ” 

hoped,  for  many  reasons,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour.  New^YoS^Centrai^ctioosSrM)  V.V.V.V.l^  1?^  ^ 

Mr.  Matthew  Ridley,  who  moved  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  46  ii  I 

Queen’s  Speech,  is  also  talked  of.  Against  his  appointment 

there  is  only  one  reason,  but  it  is  a  sufficient  one.  ~  ~ 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  Feb.  26 


Consols,  for  delivery . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Rednced  Three  per  Cents . 

India  Fonr  per  Cents . 

„  Five  i^r  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.. . 
Bank  of  England  Stock . 


Colonial  Qovkrnment  SEcunmis. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  CmU 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. ...... 

South  Australian  Five  per  Gent. . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

,,  Four  per  Cent . 


Forkion  Stocks. 


Closing 
Prices 
March  3. 


922  xd. 
103}  zd. 


Increase  Decrease 


Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . 

Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

„  do.,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  C^t.,  1868 . 

„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873  . 

„  Eh6dive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents. . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent,  1871 . 

„  M  1872  . 

„  Fonr  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1875. 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents. . 

I^kish  Five  per  Cents . 

„  Six  per  Cent,  1869 . 

•  „  Treasury  Bonds  (B  C) . 

Unit^  States  Funded . 


Homb  Railway  Stocks. 

Caledonian . . 

Great  Eastern .  ,rr< 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton  . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover . 

London  and  North-Western . 

London  and  South-Western . 

Metropolitan  . 

Midland . 

South-Eastern . . 


AiiEaicAN  Railway  Stocks. 


Erie  (I^IOO  shares) . 

Illinois  Central  (i^lOO  shares) . 

New  York  Centr^  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shares) 


■  •  ^ 
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Ckmtmg 


ujnvMgiTT  OF  Lcamas. 


Muck  3. 


Lomim  md  Coaadf  ... 
homam  MadSkKk 
Lnwlan  M«  W«alaiuii 
raioB  Baak  d  Lsadoa. 


MacBJLAraoca. 


HodM'a  Ikf . 

Loadoa  0«Baml  OBBtbai 

Mdmpdttm  Tnmnmf* 
PMiaiBtar  Md  Ortmtol  Steam 
Td^paiih  GoHtTMtfoB . 


Jli 

138 

IH  i 

39  i  .. 

SSf  I  >* 


71^  Editor  ammct  underiake  to  return  MantucripU. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


FOLSnCS,  IXTERATtlEE,  SCIENCE.  ASD  ART. 


Pnci  3d. 


CONTOTS  Of  No.  3^32,  FRBRrART  M,  187<. 

Hotel  and  Commente. 

The  Sacs  Csaal  Shares.  The  Frencti  Etaetkoa. 

The  Slcfa  CfrctUar  Debate.  The  Commons  BQL  The  Ait  of  Fbiftica. 
The  Truth  about  Bees  and  Ants. 


The  Prince  in  India. 


A  Qonry.  The  Face  of  Hj 


The  Life  df  Lord  Palmerston.  Profleaior  Haeckel’s  History  of  Creation. 
Carohne  Herachel.  Minor  Poets.  Hew  Books  and  Hew  Sditiona. 


Drama. 


Tariomm  Hates. 


Stocka  and  Shana. 


SubacrlpMon,  post  fma,  Ua  per 


LOHDOH:  PX7BLI3HBD  AT  138  STRAHD,  WXJ. 


Queen^s  college,  galwa y.— 

pROFEaaoasHiP  of  midwtfirt. 

NOTICE  is  Hereby  given,  that  the  selection  of  a  Oentleznaa  to  IIU  the  Pro- 
feswnhip  of  Midwifery  i*  PO0TPOHBD  anUl  the  1st  of  Utotmmb&r  Heat,  ud  to 
which  date  applicatioiM  wiB  be  reoetred  from  ^  ^ 

Dublin  Castle :  Feb.  38,  1378. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  la  ao  doobt  a  (thaonlicallT ) 
remote  oonttageney ;  bat  as  it  may  happen  aa  a  matter  at  faet  the  very 
nest  joomey  unckrtakaB,  and  aa  the  ram  at  which  it  win  be  seen  the  riak 
“****^  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  le  alraoet  absurdly 

•  it  is  n^  too  muoh  to  say  that  the  lusaraaos  is  AH  OBVIOXTS  DUTY 

in  the  case  (d  moot  trarsllen. 


T>  AIL  WAY  ACCIDEXT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFnClR-43  POULTRY,  LONDON,  H.C. 


R18EEVE  FUND  AND  OUARAHTEE,  £14,700. 


TBcrma. 

James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  R.  B.  Martin,  Beq.,  lf.A..  FHJB. 

Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  |  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DinacroBs. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klngwds  (C^alr..  H«  S.  iTnight.^  Raq.,  AiAarm^n  a»wi 
mea).  Sheriff. 

^hsslAncdo.Bsq.  .  M.  B.  Marwlen,  Era. 

C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  E^.,  J.P,  j  Wm.  Agnsw  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  I  H.  Osborns  White,  Esq. 

RsUway  Aeddsnta  only.  Mutual  Assaraooe  with  Ouaraatee. 


A  PiMey  sawsrlag  the  WflOI.E  OF  UFB  k  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3 

^  •  weekly  aOowaaos  for  total  disabtement 
afjU,  aad  £1  18s,  for  fertM  dteaMesMet. 

^Tabts  of  Rates  tw  MMetter  «Man,  and  lor  prnniams  by  two  instehnents. 
PnspectosM  sad  rfopfwsl  fymm  t$m  aa  apphoMlon  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.B., 
Maasgiag  Lveeter. 


TMmaAL  FIRE  I5.^R;RANCE  company  (Ei 

UAad  lt8n>.  1  OM  Rroad  Mrest,  RC. ;  and  18  h  17  Pall  ifaii  s.W. 
CsfMsI,  £(  AtMta.  FMif  m  and  Inrssted,  £700,000. 

R.  OOZRNS  SMITH.  Owienl 


Estab- 


IS  SMITH,  Osncral  Manager. 


acuisd  by  apirfying  to  Seoetary. 


)tj  St  James’s. 

at  different  nations. 
SERVANTS  may  be 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  oo  Wephrspay, 

In  Mth  of  April  next,  the  Senate  wlS  proceed  to  ELECT  EZAJOHERS  fat 


the  foOowtng  Departments 
Ejcamkmertkita. 
Ajn  SCQDSCB. 


RiteHet.  Ejcnmimrt, 

{EmdL) 

f  Dr.  Lsonhsrd  Schraita,  F.RH.E. 

..  3001.  ^  y,a,nt. 

I  i  Brewer,  M~A. 

r  t  C:  Enigjit  Wateon,  Esq..  M.A. 

fBer.  P.H.E.Biette,BJ). 

..  Ifta  I  Eardwr.  LLR. 

^  ]  Prof.  Bnchbctaa,  PluD. 

..  3w.  C.Scheefl,PhJ). 


<■  .  Y  ' 


TwoinCtuUeM  . . 

Two  in  fV  EmgUak  Umfwnfj  I 
Xiknterc,  tmdSulorf . I 

Twofax  Fte  /VracAXsayasyw  .... 


Two  in  71c  Gfrman  Lttmgtmffe  .. 

Two  in  71s  HJ*mr  Text«ffki'\ 

Old  Tftatamfnt,  thg  Gntk  Text  [ 
of  As  JTsw  As  W 

EwidemetMof  tkt  CkfiMtiim  R?-  1 

Uftm.  mmd  Jkrtpimv  motry  f  «  tt 

Twa  in  Lteit  «»d  Jterel  fkila-  f  Baynen  LLA). 

. >  ***'1  Vacant 

. .  ‘  Walter  Btecehoi,  Ssa.,  M.A. 

Two  in  PWWtel  Bmaamf . 30t  ,  M J*r 

Twa  fa  JteA’sssrtrs  «ed  Hate-  »  ««  f  Prof.  Heorkl,  Ph.D.,  F.RM. 
rmi  PMIumydp  . . .....I  ]  Bsw.  ftaLTo^aend,  M.A.,  FJL& 

Two  in  Exf^rimemtal  PkOtmthy .  .VlfiL  |  Aei^  LLJj:,  F.RA 

^  1  -RJ  i  Pifof.  Roaooc,  PhJ).,  BJL,  F.B.S. 

Two  ia  Ckxmutrw . IM.  ^  ^  j  Baq.,  PbJ).,  FJLA 

Two  ia  Astewy  tad  FcyrteUsl  i  Rsr.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A- 

PAysMsyy  . . ^777.  }  1  MaxweU  T.  Mssten,  Esq.,  M.D.,  FJLA 

^  „  ,  _ (  ,  -M  I  Prof.  Bdwaid  Hn^  MJL,  FJLR. 

Twain  G0)Ufr  ^ r>ilmmtoUigy .  | pjo^.  x.  Bnpert  Jones,  FJLS. 

Laws. 


.A.  f  B*’’*  Canon  Perowne,  D.D. 
^  t  W.  AUk  Wrigkt,  Esq.,  M.A. 


Two  ia  Efmity—d  MmUProferfy  I  ka*  ( A.  B.  MUkr,  Esq.,  B.A.^  Q^C* 

L4nr ........................  r  1  Vacant. 

Two  ia  CesMssa  Lnm  amd  Lam  1m/}  Henry  Matthews,  Ea|.,  Q.C. 

ead  Priatifiet  of  Ewtdtmrt . , . .  f  *  1  Vacant. 

Two  in  OmwttmHoaml  HUtory  ^  i  Prof.  SbtidoB  Amoc,  M.A. 
jEsgtead I  Vacant. 

ICnxacxxg. 

^ ,  f  Prof.  WnsoB  Fo«,  M.D  ,  F.BA 

Two  in  Jfsdieias . liW.  J  ^  Mnichkon,  Baq.,  M.D- LLJ).,  F.RA 

Two  in  Smrftry  . liOL  { 

Tw.  in  . low. f 

Two  in  nymatoyf^  Compam-  )  ,  m,  (  O.  J.  AHman,  E^.,  M-D.,  I^D.,  FRA 
titm  Amatmmy,  4Mtd  Zoology  I  ProL  Rutherford,  M.D.,  FRAE. 

Twain  OMftew  Mtdkia* .  |  Prof.  W.  S.  Playfair, M.D. 

Two  in  MaUrim  Mediea  a  ad »  f  T.  L.  Brunton,  Esq.,  M  JX,  D.Sc.,  F.BA 
Phmrmmamhent  Chewmtry  . . . .  J  '**•  t  Prof.  Sydney  Bingv,  M.D. 

Too  ta  /w«r  -iAt  i  Gamgee,  M.IX,  PAS. 

Two  in  rortaoMe  Medievu .  SOL  I  p/Qf^  Henry  Maodsley,  M.D. 

The  Examiners  abome  named  are  re^Ugible,  and  intend  to  offer  themaeltee  for 
rr  tin ihm 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  namew  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attestation  of 
thetr  gnaliflcnttoMi  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  Itenm 
It  ia  partkolaily  desired  by  the  Senate  that  no  personal  ^q>lication  of  any  kina 
be  made  to  its  tndiridoal  Mcmben. 


Prof.  E.  C.  Clark,  LLJO. 


Unfvenity  of  London, 
Btettnir^  Gardens.  W. 
Fcbenary  2d,  1878. 


By  order  of  the  Senate,  _  ^ 

WILLIAM  A  CARPENTER,  MJX, 

Regittrar. 


pHfENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

■L  Cross,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lora  setUements. 

Tneorancee  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

- _ _  /  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

oetrUnritt  -j  jqq^  j,  bROOMFIBLD. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ 

Under  Contract  for  the  oonrerance  of  the  Mails  to  tlM 


CANAL. 


Under  Contract  for  the  oonreyanoe  of  the  Mails  to  the  MedittiransM, 
India,  China,  Jh>^  Australia.  The  Penlnsnlar  and  Oriental  Steam  Nael- 
gation  Compaay  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  SiMaOanaL  • 
every  Thondey,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindle4with  the  Overland 


Mali*,  every  Monday. 

Offloes— 123  Leedenhall  Street,  E.C..  and  23  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ONE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  p«ida» 
COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Oaosed  by 

A0CIDEXT8  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCB  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

OmcES— 84  OORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 


WILLIAM  J.  VIAH,  Secretary. 


'T'HE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH.  ,  ^ 

With  Immediate  Poaceasion  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  OlHoe  <«  the 
BiRKBBCK  Builddio  Socom^  29  and  89  Southampton  Buildings,  Chanomy  i 
Lane.  ' 

HOW  TO  PLTICHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Poineeiion,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  pmpoeea. — Apply 
at  the  OfBoe  of  the  Bibkbsck  FaxBBOLD  i.Aim  Sogott,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Ollioe  of  the  Bi&kbbck  Bank,  29  30,  Southampton  Buiklinga, 

Chaoimry  Lane.  Ail  lome  under  301.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Acoennte  opened,  and  Intereet  allowed  on  t-b«  minimum  monthly , 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shaiee 
parch  seed  and  sirid,  and  Advanoei  made  thereon. 

Office  hoars  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  cloew  at 
3  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  onto  9  oV:lock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphltd,  mith/fM pmrtkalarSf  may  bo  had  <m  oppHeatkm. 

FRANCIB  BAVSNSCROFT,  Manager. 


'  ■■  ‘-i  -  ^  — 
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PEUDENTIAL.  ASSURMCE  COMPANY. 

CHIEF  OFFICES  :-62  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 

THE 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  BEPOET, 

For  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1875. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH, 


During  the  year  the  Directors  have  received  3,429  Proposals  for  the  sum  of  /451,23d.  Of  these,  2,676  have  been  accepted 
and  completed,  assuring  the  sum  of  £348,364,  and  producing  a  New  Annual  Premium  Income  of  £11,687  11#.  Id, ;  754  Rn- 
posals,  for  Assurances  of  £102,871,  have  either  been  declined  or  not  completed* 

The  sum  of  £1,288  15#.  8<?.  has  been  received  for  New  Annuities  granted. 

The  Claims  amount  to  £49,501  15#.  4d.,  under  337  Policies ;  £977  16#.  of  this  amount  was  for  claims  on  Endowments 
matured.  The  number  of  deaths  was  308. 

Twelve  Annuitants  have  died  during  the  year. 

The  Annual  Premium  Income  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  £76,366  7s.  8d  in  respect  of  16,889  Policies,  assuring  the  sum  of 
£2,360,180,  showing  an  increase  of  £4,503  2#.  8d.  per  annum  over  the  year  1874. 


INDUSTRIAL.  BRANCH. 

During  the  year  1,167,292  New  Policies  were  issued,  representing  a  New  Annual  Premium  Income  of  £441,222  12#. 

The  Claims  amount  to  £217,415  18#.  3d. 

The  Annual  Premium  Income  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  £794,052  16#.  8d.,  showing  an  increase  of  £178,411  11«.  4d,  over 
the  Income  of  the  previous  year. 

G^ENERAL  RESULTS. 

The  total  Premium  Income  is  £870,408  3#.  4d.,  being  an  increase  of  £182,919  14#.  over  the  past  year. 

The  Claims  amount  to  £266,917  13#.  7d.,  raising  the  total  sum  to  £1,597,213  12#. 

The  Assurance  Fund  is  £702,184  13#.  6«?.,  showing  an  increase  of  £128,660  10#.  7d.  for  the  year. 

The  staff  of  the  Office  has  already  been  engaged  for  many  months  in  preparing  for  the  Quinquennial  Valuation,  which  is 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  1876,  and  which,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  Company,  will  involve 
a  number  of  computations  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Life  Assurance. 

The  Directors  regret  to  announce  that  Mr.  .  George  Clark,  one  of  the  Auditors,  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Company  from  a  very  early  period  of  its  existence,  died  soon  after  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  ‘  Under  the  powers  vested  in  them, 
the  Directors  have  appoint^  one  of  the  oldest  shareholders.  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  who,  with  Mr.  AcLAirBoir,  has  audited  the 
accounts  for  the  year. 


Balance  Sheet  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company^  on  the  31s^  Decemher^  1876 


ASSETS. 


£  $,  d. 

77,461  3  4 
17,024  18  11 

27,866  1  6 
66,638  7  1 
16,667  16  8 

48.683  10  e 
6,760  0  0 

80,018  10  0 
67,384  0  4 

90.684  18  8 
94,687  0  6 
10,870  4  10 
39,736  18  7 

8,830  0  0 
6,176  f  8 
8,000  0  0 
41,316  17  8 
6,686  3  4 
4,466  17  1 
646  8  9 
81,789  18  9 
86,000  0  0 


Mortgages  on  Property  within  the  United  Kingdom . . 

Loans  on  the  Compcmy’s  Polides . 

Investments 

In  British  Government  Securities . 

IncUan  and  Colonial  ditto  . 

Foreign  ditto  . 

Railway  and  other  Debentoras  and  Debenture  Stock 
Ditto  Shares  (Preference  and  Ordinary) . 


Shareholders’  Capital . . 

Life  Assurance  Fund . . 

Bickneae  and  Assurance  I^nd  . 

Contingency  Fund,  created  at  Annual  Meeting,  April,  1873 
Guarantee  Fund . . 


10,062  0  0 
702^84  13  6 
817  7  4 
16,036  0  0 
16,000  0  0 
.  1,600  0  0 


Leasehold  Bedemi^ion  Fu^ 


Trust  Funds  Oertiflcates 


Freehold  Ground  Bents 


Claims  under  Life  Policies  admitted  but  not  yet  paid 


House  Property . . 

Life  and  other  Interests  and  Reversioas . 

Furniture  and  Fittings  (Head  and  Branch  OfBoes) 


Loan  on  Borough  Bates 


Mortgage  of  Reversions . 

Equitable  Mortgage  of  Freehold  Property 


Agents*  Balances 


Outstanding  Premiums . . . 

Ditto  Interest . . . 

Ditto  Renta . . . 

Amount  due  from  Official  Liquidator  of  International  Sodsty 

Deposits  at  Three  Months’  notice . 

Cash— On  Deposit  . . . . . £81,000  0 

In  hand  and  on  cnzzent  account  .  17,918  4 


£768,463  13  3 


J.  OILLMAN,  ChaimuMt 
EDGAR  HORNE,  \ 
R.  T.  PUGH,  / 


Dirsetors, 


We  have  examined  the  foregoing  Account#,  find  them  to  bo  ^correct,  and  hereby  confirm  the  same. 

Various  securities. 


JAMES  ALLAN80N, 

ROBERT  BARNES, 

HENRY  BABSES,  Resident  Dinetor. 
W.  J.  LANCASTER,  Secretary. 


Auditors, 


\hth  Fehrmry^  1876. 
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rpilE  EMPEKOR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

X  LONDON.— HI*  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  CJonrt,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson's  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

"VrOVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

-i- V  Clocks,  far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artiste  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Medlmvol,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  We*lgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 


Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000 
Watches,  £2  to  £200 
Jewellery,  now  designs,  £2  to  £.’>,000 


Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental), 
£5  to  £.100 

Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 
£300 


BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustratod,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 
J.  W.  Bknhox's  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers,”  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  Plain,  2j.  6(i. ;  gilt,  8s.— Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

X  TIONS.— The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Oollotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Musaum,  Pie]aM)grapbicaI,  Numismatical,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Cioins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  8ia,  tio. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtbr. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  r^uire  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
moumlng  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


gENNETT’S 


WATCHES. — Cheapaide. 


BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNEtT,  having - 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
’offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

tr  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


AlirHAT  IS  YOUR  OREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

VV  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  yean* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  6<l., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants* 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’* 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IOj.  ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,*’  400 
Engravings,  8*.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ton 
till  four.  _ 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7$.  M. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  i 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  _  * 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Cr^  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en-  ^ 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 

25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone),  W.C. 


T3AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

Xk  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  In  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  8t.  Martin’s  lionc),  W.C. 


ii 


J-  ^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
248,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


a-EOIiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

piVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

^  A  I/XIY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  ’Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Rpecluiens,  larger,  in  Oabin«t,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Spedmens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  (^Ilections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  Interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL :  hi9  Life  and  Works.  Con- 

sisting  of  Articlee,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  ; — A 
Bketeh  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  O.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
B^loal  Studies,  by  Hknry  Tkimbn,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levt.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jnrispmdence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Political 
^nomy.by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caiknbs,  M.A.  His  lufluenoe  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prot.  Ur.  Pawcrtt,  M.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcrt.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
u  a  FUlosopber,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  “  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lan  ds,” 
by  J.  8.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


n^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION: 

„  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise. 
Words  of  Weight.  Tlie  Vice  of  Contentment. 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education 


- - —  -  «  Tf  vrsuvas*  A1 

88  pp.,  Bva,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 


Papers  Reprinted  froa 

Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities 
Women  and  War.  Women  ant] 
Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs, 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


LAZENBY  &  S()N  S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

'  •  ments.  E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
manufacturers  of  the  Pickle.s,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
dlrthjgulshed  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranLoed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
CavTOdlsh  8<inarc  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street. 
lA)Ddon,  S.E. 

XTARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

A  ralcbratod  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Kltsabeth  Ltuenby," 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2i.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,(X)0  to  select  from 
£2  2i. :  £3  Bs. ;  £4  4i. ;  £6  6a.  ;  £6  16«. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16«.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Oests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 

T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (earner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

\riSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  <]mality,  . 

V  2s.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engn’aving  of  copper  plate.  Weddi^ 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18a.  M. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

TVrONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

XtX  in  many  colours,  1a.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9a.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  <^een  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  '[^elve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illnmlnated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  'The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 

25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

XXTTHTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16a.,  21a.,  26a.  6d.,  and  81a.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81a.  6d.,  42a.,  and  52a.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42a.  and  52s.  5d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Xr’LASriC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

XLi  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4tc.  They  are  porous,  light  In  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4a.  6</.,  7a.  6d.,  10a.,  and  16a. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London.  _ 


ly/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

iYX  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

■VfRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

-i-»X  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest.  ^ 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

MILLARD’S  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6d.  Packets.  1a.  and  2a.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant. — Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  &  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


TURTLE!  TUIITLE!  TURTLE!— Thic^^  Clear,  and 

Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  dally.— MAIELLI  St  CO.,  Cooks  and  Confec¬ 
tioners,  8  Colmrg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
M  VIKLI.I  A  CO.’S  Invali  I  Turtle  Soup  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty.  (Dooks 
and  Waiters  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Country.  Hiring  of  every  description. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FUENISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptire  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  doxen,  from  194.  to  65a. 
Electro  Forks— Table,  from  »4i.;  Spoona,  from  243. 
Papier  Maohe  Tea  Trays,  in  Seta,  2ia.,  66a.,  954. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  Ts. 

Bisb  Covers— Tin.  238.;  MeUi,  658.;  Electro,  £11  11s. 

Electro  Cmets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

Cbina  and  Glass- Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


Fenders— Bright,  45a.  to  £15;  Bronze,  38.  to  £6 
Stoves- Bright,  Black,  Begiater,  Hot-air,  Ao. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fix^,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Coniice>poles,  Ends,  Banda,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 3-light,  I7s.:  3  do..  62a.;  5  do.,  £6  6s. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft..  £3  Ss.*,  to  e  ft.i  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ae. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
((Mtaloguet  /Va*.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street. 


DELICIOUS,  IISrViaO.RATINa,  and 
SUSTAINING"  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopatlis  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MABAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Qd.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Aqents— R.  HOVBNDEN  A  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BEOWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
SuitaUe  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilioue 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transimition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contidn  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABH  on  a  BHFF-COIiOtlBED 
WBAFFER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 
Made  with  Milk,  as  it  ought  always  to  be, 


Affords  all  the  essentials  of  a  perfect  Diet, 


^  nilE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  In  Ham- 
-L  mation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glyoenne,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
ghm^  at  the  moment  they  are  exited  by  the  act  of  sucUng,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  1«.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins,  It.  6d.,  labelled 
'*  James  Epps  Si  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170 
Piccadilly,  London.” _ 


JOHN  GOSNELE  &  CO.’S 


“  CHEBBY  TOOTH  PASTE  ” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  li.  6d.  per  pot. 

“  AQUA  AMABELLA  ” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  34.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Bold  by  all  C^hemlsts  and  Perfumers. 


l^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

upon  tri 


1^  upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising' 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
b^g  gentle,  pcdnless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  li.  1^.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  DENzn.  Thomson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  187  Queen’s-crescent, 
Haverstock-hiU,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


OLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— 8E 

.  CUEITY  AGAINST  BAD  HEALTH. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^I'^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
■A.  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivaUed,  TCrfectlv  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  ()ci-k  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITOHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


-With  the  warm  sunny  dajrg  of 
spring,  maladies  will  be  made  manifest,  unless  the  blood  be  pore  and  this  sldn  be 
active.  Eruptions,  blotches,  and  more  formidable  skin  affections  may  be  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the  use  of  Holloway’s  detergent  Ointment,  when  it  is  aided  by  mode¬ 
rate  doses  of  his  piudfying  Pills.  Hoarseness,  sore  throat,  chronic  congh,  en-* 
larged  glan(b,  and  stiff  neck,  will  be  at  onoe  relieved  by  rubbing  the  cooling 
Ointment  n|k)n  the  skin  overlying  or  adjacent  to  the  afflicted  part.  In  chlldhoorl 
these  medicaments  are  pre-eminently  useful,  since  the  nation’s  welfare  springs 
therefrom.  Children  to-day  will  be  the  mature  of  to-morrow,  and  the  parents  in 
the  futiuv. 


.  /  ^  .  V. 
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THl  NEW  &  POPULAR  NOVELS 


EESILIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.” 

Svola. 

“  ‘  Ersilia  ’  ia  a  work  of  much  power  and  originality,  the  production  of  a  mind 
of  grn»t  natural  vigour,  euriched  with  stores  of  knowledge,  ooDversaiit  with  the 
different  aspects  of  life,  and  equally  sensible  to  the  beautiful,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  humorous.  Altogether  ‘  Ersilia  ’  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  and  interesting 
books  we  ever  mot  with.  When  *  My  Little  Lady,’  by  the  same  author,  appeu^ 
we  felt  that  another  name  was  add^  to  the  illustrious  roll  of  writers  of  fiction. 
After  perusing  ‘Ersilia’  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that  we  were  right  ia 
this  estimate.” — Court  Journal. 

“  The  tone  of  this  book  is  very  pure  and  high.  Fathers  and  mothers  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  books  like  ‘My  Little  Lady’  land  ‘  Emilia ’ 
wliich  they  can  put  into  their  daughters’  hands  without  misgiving.” — Standard, 

DIANA  CAEEW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,”  &o.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  Diana  Carew  ’  will  add  to  the  author’s  literary  reputation.  Mrs.  Forrester's 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  originality,  pathos,  and  that  rarest  of  gifts- 
fertility  of  invention.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  work  without  being  impressed 
with  the  originality  of  her  thoughts  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  language.” 

Court  Journal, 

The  MANCHESTEE  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

Linnjeus  Bank.s,  Author  of  ‘‘  God’s  Providence  House.”  3  vols. 

“  A  thoroughly  stirring  and  enthralling  tale.  As  a  novel  of  character  and 
incident,  it  is  simply  admirable.  There  could  not  be  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
Manchester  life.” — Poit. 


Edited  by  the  Rer.  W,  Li7Ca«  Collucs,  A.M, 


ADVERTISXMEyT. 

The  marked  auccess  and  general  popularity  of  the  Series  of 
**  ksciiam  Classics  fob  Enoush  Kbadhbs,”  lately  concluded  in 
Twenty  Wumet,  has  been  accompanied  by  some  regrets,  expressed 
both  by  the  friendly  critics  of  the  press  and  in  private  quarters,  at 
its  not  having  been  made  somewhat  more  comprehensive. 

This  has  induced  us  to  announce  the  issue  of  a  “  Supplementary 
Series,"  intended  to  comprise  the  works  of  some  few  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  which,  for  various  reasons,  were  not  included  in  the 
orWnal  plan. 

This  Series  will  appear,  like  the  preceding,  in  quarterly  volumes, 
at  half-R-crown  each,  and  in  the  same  size  and  type.  It  will  not 
be  extended  beyond  eight  or  ten  such  volumes.  llieso  will  include 
tlie  works  of  Abistotle,  Thucydides,  Demostheitbs,  Livy,  Lucbb- 
Tius,  Ovid,  Catullus  (with  TnmLLUs  and  Pboyebtius),  Amacbbon, 
Fikdau,  &c.  _ 

THE  NEW  VOLUME. 

XjZV  Y. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  A.M. 

Is  published  this  day,  price  2^.  6t/. 


GUAEDIAN  and  LOVER.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 


Fraskb,  Author  of  “  Denison’s  Wife,’  Ac.  3  vols. 


HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Extract!  from  Revietrs  of  the  First  Series. 

‘‘  It  Is  impoaslble  to  praise  too  highly  the  oonoeption  and  execution  of  this 
si-ries'of  tiie  Clusaios.  They  ore  a  kind  of  ‘  Bibliotheca  Classicomm  ’  for  un¬ 
learned  refers,  but  executed  by  men  of  tbe  most  accomplished  scholarship,  and 
therefore  conveying  the  very  colour  and  tone  of  the  autliors.  They  will  be  as 
pleMMUit  to  nehobups  as  they  are  valuable  to  those  who  know  only  their  mother 
tongue.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  It  is  difltcult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  such  a  series  as  this  in 
giving  ‘  English  readers’  an  insight,  exaet  as  far  as  it  goes,  into  those  olden 
times  which  arc  so  remote  and  yet  to  many  of  us  so  close.” — Saturday  Review. 

All  the  Volumes  of  the  First  Series  may  be  had  separately,  price 
2«.  in  cloth  ;  or  the  whole  bound  in  10  vols.,  vellum  backs,  for 
£2  10s. 


POETIC  WIT  and  LEGENDS  in  VERSE ;  Humorous, 

Serious,  Sarcastic,  Sonttoiontal  and  Supernatural.  By  Alfred  W.  Cole, 
Robert  Bbouqh  and  othen.  Numerous  illustrations.  Cloth  elegant,  34. 6d. 


London :  JAMES  BLACKWOOD  &  CO.,  LoveU’s  Court,  Paternoster  Row, 


Just  published,  royal  Svo.,  314. 6d. 

THE  OLD  DERBY  CHINA  FACTORY: 

T//B  WORJLJfEJr  ANT>  THEIR  PRODUCTIOyS. 

Containing  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chief  Artist  Workmen,  the  varioOB 
Marks  used,  Fac-similes  copied  from  the  Old  Derby  Pattern  Bo(dcB,  the  Original 
Price  List  of  more  than  400  Fignrai  and  Gronpa,  iic.,  &c. 

By  JOHN  HASLEM. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon. 
Bold  by  all  Booksellers. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


HE  COUNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  March.  Ia,  Na  195. 

With  Illustrations  by  GsunaB  du  Mauiuer  and  A.  Hopkins. 
CONTE.NT8 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps. 

IK.— The  Friend  of  the  Futun*.  X. — Maya  :  Delusion. 

XL— By  the  Broad.  XII.— Palmam  qnl  non  meniit. 

Any  Poet  to  his  Mistresa. 

Asalstant  Masters. 

La  Scale. 

Humour. 

An  Artist's  Life  in  the  I-Mfteenth  Century. 

A  Negro  Methodist  Conference. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  Pupils. 

Tbe  Hand  of  Ethelbcrta  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  XXXIX. — 
KnoILsea  -An  Ornamental  Villa.  XL. — Lych worth  Court. 
XLL— KuoUseu.  —  Mclehoster.  XLII. — Melcbester  —  {con- 

tiniietl). 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  Ifi  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  prioc  One  Shilling. 

T3ELIGI0US  LIBERTY  in  the  CHURCHYARD  ;  or,  the 

X  w  Case  for  the  Burials  Bill  re-stated.  By  J.  Carvell  Wiluams. 

London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,'  62  Paternoster  Row. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 

Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  Svo. 

84. 6d,  A  Cheaper  Edition,  I4.  Morning  Post — ‘‘  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Hews.— **  Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Ocuette.— 
“  Really  admirable.”  /UtMlrafed  Zondon  A^et04.—“  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — ‘‘  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  ^ngs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — ‘‘Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Oraphie. — ”  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row, 


Now  ready  for  March,  No.  I.,  price  2s.  6d. 

HIE  LANGHAM  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  C.  V0Y8EY,  BA. 

COIITRMTB. 

1.  introductory.  BythoEniTon. 

2.  THE  FUTURH  OP  ASIA.  By  Professor  P.  W.  Newman. 

а.  THOUGHTS  ON  STRIKES  AND  TRADES  UNIONS.  By  the  Rev. 

Bn(M)KB  LAMBmrr,  ViciMr  of  Tamworth. 

4.  HEALTH  AND  HOLIDAY  HAUNTS— CHELTENHAM. 

б.  THE  AGRICULTURAL  RIP  VAN  WINKLE.  ByW.E.  Bear. 

6.  THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE.  Founded  on  Fact.  By  AsooTT 

R.  Hope. 

7.  THE  STONE  AGE  IN  EUROPE.  By  Edwakd  Clodd,  F.RA.S. 

8.  RELIGION.  BytheEDODR. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  AD'VERTISBMENTS, 
84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  ApHl  291*,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
Englsmd.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  oircnlates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Euk^w, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
lio.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largdy  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  EogHsh 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  l««tdlng  London  iMHper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  Tbe  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
ns  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  «wnJf<ng  (heiine1ifistiimim 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  oonsalted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England* 

From  the  «  5A  TURDA  Y  REVIEW,**  Noveadbor  9th,  1872. 

**/br  mmy  poors  the  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE  hoe  been  tho  mod  srtdely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.'* 

letters  respecting  Advertlssments  at  Snbsorlptions  tobendAnesedto  Mr.  J.  T 
Hiohland,  the  Hxw  Tobx  Tribuxb  Office,  84  Fleet  Stnei,  B.O. 


London  :  SAMUEL  DEACON  &  CO.,  150  Leadcnliall  Street. 

Can  be  bad  also  of  MircincLL  Si  Sons,  52  Parliament  Street,  S.W. ;  and  of  all 

Bool^ltnrs. 


In  the  press,  price  64. 

“THE  CAT.*’ 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  Ilonse  of  Commons,  June  14, 
.  1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Biuoht  says ”  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  BUI  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.’* 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Opneeh  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatloe  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  1$,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Rotums. 

‘‘  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  oursdves  in  seoord  with  the  Hon.  for 

Leiotster,  bat  on  thin  ociMMion  we  eertninly  an  entirsty  with  him.” 

Army  emd  Nmey  OeueUe. 

**  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  bey  in  the  ssttIos  sn  das  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Lstesstsr  foe  his  sObits  to  throw  the  Ughi  of  pabilo  opinion  on  CMnn  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.”— UisMni  Aretes  Goeette, 


London :  B.  DALLOW,  IM  Strand 
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UFE  OF  THE  REV.  R.  S.  HAWKER. 

Tlie  VICAR  of  MO  RW EN STOW :  a  Memoir  of  tho  late 

ReT.  R.  a  Hawker.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Bjuuxa-Gouij),  M.A.  1  vol.,  post  to., 
with  Porti-ait,  10».  6d. 

“  Those  who  care  to  kwk  through  Mr.  Oould’s  gnqshio  memoir  will  be  able  to 
acqoaiut  themselves  with  a  gentleman  who,  remarkable  for  hia  extravagance 
and  egotism,  was  not  less  so  for  his  literary  powers,  his  enthusiasm,  and  hia 
hospitality.”— //ottr. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN,  his  FRIENDS  and  CONTEM- 

POR ARIES.  With  Portraits  and  Fao>simlles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin 
and  his  Wife.  By  C.  Kroan  Pauu  2  vols.,  domy  8vo.,  oloth,  284. 

“  Mr.  Paul  may  securely  count  upon  ail  the  applause  that  attends  first-rate 
literary  work.  He  shines  as  tho  accomplished  literary  craftsman— clear-headed 
and  clear-sighted,  diligent,  accurate,  and  compendious.  .  .  .  Mr.  Paul  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  task  with  exemplary  thoroughness,  and  his  name  wiltbe 
indlHolubly  connected  with  that  of  tho  subject  of  his  biography.  His  work 
rivals  any  romance  in  interest,  and  surpasses  every  romance  in  variety.  It  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  adorned  with  photographs  from  noble  portraits  of  God¬ 
win  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  by  Northcote  and  Opio,  the  property  of  Sir  Percy 
BheUey.” — Athenceum, 

“  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  these  things  better  or  more  concisely  than  Mr.  Paul 
has  done.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  one  of  his  pages  is  ^thont  interest, 
and  to  this  we  may  add  that  he  has  sliown  a  rare  skill  and  discretion  in  dealing 
with  his  materials.’’— Review. 


MISTAKEN  AIMS  and  ATTAINABLE  IDEALS 

oftheARTIZAN  CLASS.  B.  Quo.  Crown  8vo.,  doth. 

[Next  week. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

the  late  YLscount  Ambhrley.  2  vob.,  demy  8vo.  [I»a/ew  weeks. 

The  NARRATIVES  of  the  MISSION  of  GEORGE 

BOOLE,  B.C.8.,  to  the  TESHU  LAMA,  and  of  tho  JOURNEY  of 
THOMAS  MANNING  to  LHASA.  Edited,  with  Notes,  and  Introduction, 
and  Lives  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning,  by  Clements  R.  Markham, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  pp.  clxi.-814, 
doth,  214. 

LEAVES  from  a  WORD-HUNTER’S  NOTE¬ 
BOOK.  Being  some  Contributions  to  English  Etymology.  By  the  Rev. 
Abram  Smythe  Palmer,  B.A  Crown  8ro.,  pp.  xii.-316,  doth,  7s,  6d. 

HAFIZ  of  SHIRAZ.  Selections^  from  his  Poems, 

Translated  from  the  Persiaa  by  Herman  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by 
A.  S.  Bicknell.  Demy  4to.,  pp.  xx.-384,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate 
}iaper,  with  appropriate  Oriental  bordering  In  gold  and  colour,  and  Illus¬ 
trations  by  J.  It.  imbert,  R.A.,  424. 

JONAS  FISHER :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  SorrmssK.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  ix.-243,  cloth,  64. 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  Two 

Lectures  dellTercd  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  R.  K.  Douglas,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  118,  doth,  64. 

SKETCHES  of  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY.  By 

James  Picciotto.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xl .-420,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  124. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period. 

By  J.  Talbots  Wheeler.  VoL  IV.  Part  I.— India  under  Mossulmon 
Rule.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.-420,  doth,  144. 

The  (ERA  LINDA  BOOK.  From  a  Manuscript  of 

the  Thirteenth  Century,  with  the  permission  of  the  Proprietor,  C.  Over 
DE  Linden,  of  the  Helder.  The  Original  Frisian  Text,  as  verified  by  Dr 
J.  O.  Ottema,  accompanied  by  an  English  Version  of  Dr.  Ottema’s  Dutch 
Translation.  By  W'illiam  R.  Sandbach.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxiv.-253,  cloth, 04. 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR :  a  Narrative  of  the 

Journey  of  the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1878-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I. 

#  Demy  ^o.,  pp.  xxxii.-430,  cloth,  I64. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  NUMISMATA  ORIEN- 

TALIA.  Part  II.  'The  URTUKf  TURKOMANS.  By  Stanley  Lane 
Poole.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xii.-44,  and  6  Plates,  94. 

A  RETROSPECT  of  the  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  of 

BNGLAITD ;  or.  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  J.  J. 
Tayler,  B.A.  Re-issued,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Recent 
Development,  by  Jambs  Martineau,  LL.D.,  D.D.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  doth, 
7s.M. 

Pubfished  by  “  The  Celestial  Empire  ”  Office  at  Shanghai. 

The  TREATY  RIGHTS  of  the  FOREIGN 

MERCHANT  and  the  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  in  CHINA  ;  considered  with 
spedal  reference  to  the  Viewrs  and  Opinions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Board  of 
Trade,  H.M.’s  late  and  present  Representative  in  Peldng,  the  Tsung  li 
Yamdn,  the  Foreijpi  Inspectorate-General  of  Chinese  Ifa^isse  Customs, 
and  the  Shanglmi  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Supported  throughoat  by 
Official  Documents,  partly  unpublished,  by  Johannes  Von  Uumrach. 
8vo.,  stiff  covers,  pp.  xviii.-4ai,  IO4.  (kJL 

VERSES  and  VERSELETS.  By  a  Lover  of  Nature. 

8to.,  pp.  vii.-87,  cloth,  2s.  Hd. 

The  INDIAN  SONG  of  SONGS.  From  the  San¬ 
skrit  of  the  Gita  Govinda  of  Jayadeva.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  University  College,  Oxfoid,  formerly  Principal  of  l*Dona43ellege, 
and  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xsl-144, 
doth,  54. 

The  HISTORY  of  CO-OPERATION  in  ENG- 

LAND;  its  Literature  and  its  Advocates.  By  Oeorue  Jacob  Holy- 
OAKE.  Vol.  L  The  Pioneer  Period — 1812  to  1844.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xU^ 
426,  cloth,  6  a 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Winwood  Rbade. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viiL-M4,  cloth,  74.  6d. 

The  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY  of  INDIA.  By  Edwin 

Abeold,  M.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  Ac.,  Ac.  Fcap.  8vo.,  pp.  24,  sewed,  I4. 

The  SPIRITS’  BOOK,  containing  the  Principles 

of  Spiritist  Doctrine  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Ac.,  iwxerdlng  to 
the  Teachings  of  Spirits  of  High  Degree,  transmitted  through  various 
Mediums.  Collected  and  set  in  order  by  Allan  Kakdbc.  Translated  by 
Avna  Blackwell.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  612,  doth,  7s.  64, 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  Gboegb 

Henry  Lewes.  First  Series :  “  The  Fonndations  of  a  Creed.”  Vol.  I. 
ThinI  Edition,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  488,  doth,  124.  VoU  II.,  demy  Sva^  pp.  662, 
cloth, 16a 

TRUBNER’S  BIBLIOTHECA  SANSCRITA.  — A 

GATALOGUB  of  BANSKRIT  LITERATURB,  chiefly  printed  in  Burepe. 
To  which  is  added  a  Catalogue  of  Sanakrlt  Works  printed  in  Indio,  sad  a 
Catalogue  of  Pall  Books,  constantly  for  sale  by  Tut'BNEB  and  Co.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  84,  24.  6<f. 

REVERBERATIONS.  To  which  is  prefixed  “  The 

(rfoiHh  of  Opinions  which  made  me  leave  the  Church.”  By  W.  M.  W.  Call, 
MJL,  Omb bridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.,  pp.vilL-2<M>,  cloth,  44. 64, 


-Saturday  Review. 

The  EARLS  of  MIDDLETON,  Lord.«i  of  Clermont  and 

of  Fettercaim,  and  the  Middleton  Family.  By  A.  C,  Biboob.  1  voL,  crown 
8vo.,  IO4.  6d. 

”  Miss  Blscoe  has  told  with  taste  and  judgment  the  Interesting  story  of  the 
two  Earls  of  Middleton.” — iVvtes  and  Qtttvdes. 

”  Than  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  no  man  fought  better,  drank  deeper,  or  served 
Charles  the  Sooond  with  more  savage  unscrupuloosness.”— A/Arrusum.  . 

DANTE  and  BEATRICE,  from  1282  to  1290;  a 

Romance.  By  Roxburohe  Lotui.\n.  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  cloth,  244. 

”  Groat  qualities  were  required  ou  the  part  of  any  writer  who  attempted  to 
illustrate  and  interpret  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  subject,  and  we  find  none 
wanting  in  Mr.  TjOthian.” — ydfes  and  Queries. 

The  EASTERN  MENACE ;  or.  Shadows  of  Coming 

Events.  By  Li>'utcnant-Coloncl  Arthur  Cgry,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  Crown 
8vd.,  cloth,  6s. 

“An  ably  written  book.” — Army  and  Navy  Onzette. 

“  A  very  clever  little  book.” — Standard. 

“  We  welcome  Colonel  Cory’s  singularly  able  work  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  existing  stock  of  knowhxlge  on  (Antral- Asiatic  polltlas.”— (yfoAe. 

“  Colonel  Cory  has  mode  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Cen- 
tral-Asian  question.” — Examiner. 

PINDAR  in  ENGLISH  RHYME  ;  being  an  Attempt 

to  Render  the  Eplniklan  Odes,  with  the  principal  remaining  fragments  of 
Pindar,  into  English  Rhymed  Verse.  By  Tiudmas  Oharlrs  Baring,  M.A., 
M.P.,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  CoU^c,  Oxford.  Small  4u>.,  cloth,  7s. 

“  Our  general  impression  of  this  translation  is  that  it  is  unoommonly  well 
planned,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  plan  being  such  as  could  not  be  fairly 
escaped,  have  been  encountered  with  much  skill  and  diligence,  not  indeed  with 
complete  success,  but  with  so  mnch  as  may  suffice  to  ^ve  Mr.  Baring  a  very 
high  position  among  the  translators  of  Pindar,  and  to  afford  to  critics  a  valuable 
at^  interesting  standard  for  the  appredatiou  of  future  attempts  on  this  almost 
unapproachable  author.” — Pall  Mall  Qasette. 

The  OLYMPIAN  and  PYTHIAN  ODES  of  PINDAR. 

A’ New  Traaslation  in  English  Verse.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  MoRlcE,  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7a  64. 

“  Mr.  Morice  has  gone  nearer  to  make  IMndar  appreciable  English  readers 
than  we  conceived  possible.” — Alhenamm. 

“  We  could  string  together,  had  we  space,  numberless  felicitous  renderings  of 
Pindaric  expressions  which  indicate  Mr.  Morice’s  possession  of  at  ieam  that  Mild¬ 
ness  of  fancy  and  poetic  sense  which  arc  essential  to  the  translation  of  so  soaring 
a  hard.’'— Saturday  Review. 


RECEf^T  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

ABRAHAM :  his  Life,  Times,  and  Travels,  as  told  by 

a  Contemporary  8,800  years  ago.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Allen,  M.A.  Post  8vo., 
with  Map,  cloth,  10#.  6d. 

*11x0  result  of  recent  discoveries  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  of  tho 
latest  Biblical  researches  of  travels  and  surveys  in  Eastern  lands,  have  been 
concentrated  on  the  life  and  surroundings  of  Abraham. 

NEW  READINGS  of  OLD  PARABLES.  By  the 

Rev.  CHA.RLE8  Anderson,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

“  Anyone  who,  from  our  recommendation,  may  read  this  book  will  thank  us 
for  having  recommended  it,  whicti  we  gratefully  do.” — Jfonc<m/ormut. 

The  CURATE  of  SHYRE.  By  the  Rev.  Cbakles 

Andhrson,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  64. 

This  book  is  no  novel,  but  a  record  of  parish  reform,  with  its  attendant 
religions  and  social  problems. 

“  It  deserves  attentiou,  as  a  book  full  of  honest  thougflit,  and  wise,  pasotical 
suggestlonA*’ — Pall  Mali  Oavette. 

The  HIGHER  LIFE :  its  Reality,  Experience,  and 

Destiny.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition,  crown 
8vo.,  74. 64. 

“  Very  clsariy  and  eloquentlv  set  forth.”— Sr«m4a^4. 

“  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown’s  writings  are  full  of  thought,  Iieanty,  and  power,  and 
repay  the  careftil  study,  not  only  of  those  wlM>  hove  a  ptmrhart  for  theol^cal 
roodiBg,  but  of  all  intelligent  person  We  hove  felt  this  more  than  ever  whilst 
perusing  this  noble  volume.”— 

The  DOCTRINE  of  ANNIHILATION  in  the  LIGHT 

of  the  GOSPEL  of  LOVE.  Five  Discourses  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
B.A.  Seoond  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  24. 64. 

CHARACTERISTICS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  the 

Rev.  JOHN  HENRY  NBWMAN,  D.D.  Being  Selections,  Personal,  Hl». 
torioal.Phlloaophical,  and  Religious,  from  bis  various  WorkA  Arranged 
with  the  AutW’s  personal  approrul.  Second  Edition,  crown  8v(A,with 
Portrsit,  64. 

Dr.  Newman’s  mind  is  here  presented  in  his  own  words  on  the  great  religious 
questions  which  have  so  largriy  exsrdaed  the  intaUeot  of  this  age,  and  which 
even  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  unable  to  accept  his  conclusions  be  has 
faosd,  invsstigiUsd,  and  determined  for  himself,  with  an  unflinching  courage  and 
an  unswerving  steadfastness  of  pnrposs  almost  as  rare  psrbapt  os  ths  high 
mental  endowments  which  he  has  brought  to  the  task. 


HENRY  8.  KING  &  CO.,  London. 
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NEW  WOBKS. 


]SrO'W  le/E.A.DT. 


The  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  EDINBURGH 

REVIBW  tor  Jwiaarj.  Price  64. 

Contents 

1.  SOOmSH  8TATBSMEN ;  THE  DALRYMPLES. 
i.  ARMY  RBORUITMENT. 

5.  THE  TWO  AMPfeRES. 

4.  GARDINER’S  REIGN  OF  JAMES  I. 

C.  WAGNER  AND  MODERN  MUSIC. 

6.  POSTAI.  TELEGRAPHS. 

7.  PATTISON’S  LIFE  OF  CASAUBON. 

8.  ICELAND  AND  ITS  EXPLORERS. 

9.  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


FOURTH  THOUSAND. 


With  Portraits  and  nnmcroos  Illnstrations,  3  rols.,  demj  8to.,  28«. 


MEMOIR  OF 


NOEMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 


By  hia  Brother, 

The  Rev.  DONALD  MACLEOD, 

One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains. 


The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  his  Nephew.  G.  Otto  Thevklyan,  M.P.  2  vols.  8to.  price  Zdt. 

l(M  the  80th  instant. 

REMINISCENCES  of  FEN  and  MERE.  By  J.  M. 

Hjkathootk.  With  3  Maps  and  37  Illastrations  from  Sketches  by  the 
Anthor.  Square  crown  Sro.  price  38i. 


In  3  Tols.,  crown  8to.,  15<.  each. 


CITIES  OF  NOETHEBN 


THROUGH  BOSNIA  and  the  HERZEGOVINA 

on  FOOT  DURING  tho  INSURRECTION  in  1874 ;  with  a  Glimpse  at 
•  the  Slavonic  Borderlands  of  Turkey.  By  Arthur  J.  Evans,  B.A.  F.S.A. 
Post  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  [/n  March. 


CENTRAL  ITALY. 


The  SEVENTH  GREAT  ORIENTAL  MON- 

ARCH Y,  or  a  History  of  the  Sassanians :  with  Notices,  Geographical  and 
Antiqua^n.  By  Gborok  Rawxjnson,  M.A.  8to.  with  Maps  and  Illus¬ 
trations,  price  28#.  [On  Friday  next. 


By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE, 

Author  of  “  Walks  in  Rome,"  81c.  • 


With  Maps  and  180  Illastrations  by  the  Anthor. 


PHILOSOPHY  WITHOUT  ASSUMPTIONS.  By 

the  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirkman,  M.A.  F.R.a  Ac.  8yo.  price  10#.  6rf. 


*•*  Intended  as  a  companion  to  all  those  parts  of  Italy  which  lie  between  the 
Alps  and  the  districts  described  in  "  Days  near  Rome.” 


TJte  Volumes  are  sold  sepatxdely. 


ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUER,  his  Life  and  his 

Philosophy.  By  Hklkn  Zimmern.  Crown  8yo.  with  Portrait,  price  7s.6d. 


GERMAN  HOME  LIFE :  Essays  on  the  Domestic 

Life  of  Germany.  Reprinted,  with  Revision  and  Additions,  from  ”  Fraser’s 
Magazine."  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  [/n  Matxh.  » 


Vol.  I.— On  the  RIVIERA8  and  in  PIEDMONT  and  LOMBARDY. 

YoL  II.— In  VENETIA,  PARMA,  the  EMILIA,  the  MARCHE,  and 
NORTHERN  TUSCANY. 

Vol.  III.— FLORENCE,  SIENA,  and  OTHER  TOWNS  of  TUSCANY 
and  UMBRIA. 

By  the  same  Author. 


BACON’S  ESSAYS ;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 

Index.  By  Edw'in  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  Head  Ma.stcr  of  the  City  of  London 
School.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  6#.  [/n  a /etc  days. 


SIXTH  EDITION.  —  WALKS  in  ROME. 


2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,21#. 


LETTER.S  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  in- 

eluding  all  his  Oooa'^ional  Works.  Collected  and  editel,  with  a  Com¬ 
mentary,  by  J.  Spsduing,  M.A.  7  vols.  8to.  414  4#. 


SECOND  EDITION— near  ROME. 


With  100  Dlostrations.  2  vols.,  crown  8to.,  34#. 


STEPHENS’S  LITERATURE  of  the  KYMRY; 

containing  numerous  Specimens  of  Ancient  Welsh  Poetry  with  English 
Translations.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions  and  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
Medium  8vo.  14#. 


CONQUERING  and  to  CONQUER :  a  Story 


of  Rome  in  the  Days  of  6t.  Jerome.  By  the  Anthor  of  “  The  Schbnberg- 
Cotta  Family.”  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6#. 


SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  of  the  LIFE 


THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL,  with  Commentary  and 

Appendix,  for  tho  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D. 
Beg.  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Post  8vo.  with  2  Maps, 
price  10#.  8<f.  [On  Fi-iday  next. 


The  BRITISH  ARMY  in  1875.  By  John  Holms, 

M.P.  New  Edition,  with  Additions  and  4  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  4#.  dd. 


after  DEATH,  Ac.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton.  CYown 
8to.,  3#.  [Second  Edition. 

”  FuU  of  valuable  thought,  and  pointed  os  well  as  reverent  illustration." 

Spectator. 

The  oonclnsions  it  advocates  will  be  new  to  some  readers,  but  nothing  but 
good  can  come  from  careful  perusal  of  speculations  so  modest,  guarded,  reverent, 
and,  we  will  add,  convincing.” — Literary  Churchman. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henry 

Dunning  Maclkod,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  of  tho  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rlstcr-at-Law.  Crown  8vo.  price  7#.  dd. 


SHAKESPEARE  DIVERSIONS.  By  Francis 

Jacox,  Author  of  "  Cues  from  all  Quarters,"  tic.  Demy  8vo.,  14#. 

[jkcoNd  Edition. 

"  No  one  who  desires  to  study  Shakespeare  diligently,  wisely,  and  sympa¬ 
thetically  shonld  attempt  to  do  so  without  consulting  these  ‘  Diverdons.* " — Hour. 


The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.  By 

tlie  SBinr  Author.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised  (in  Two  Volumes). 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  12#.  Vol.  11.  in  the  Spring. 


RAILWAY  APPLIANCES.  By  J.  W.  Barry, 

Memb.  Inft.  C.E.  Forming  one  of  the  Series  of  Text- Books  of  Science, 
edited  by  C.  W.  Mkiuufirlu,  F.R.S.  With  207  Woodcuts,  small  8vo. 
price  8#.  dd.  [On  the  14IA  instant. 


WALKS  ill  FLORENCE.  By  Susan  and 

Joanna  Horner.  With  lllnstration.s.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  21#. 

[Third  Edition. 

"  No  one  can  read  it  without  wishing  to  visit  Florence,  and  no  one  ought  to 
visit  Florence  without  having  read  it.’’—  Times. 


The  HUMAN  INTELLECT.  With  an  Intro- 


VOLTAIRE’S  6(1.,  CORNEILLE’S  CID, 

1#.6J..  and  LAMARTINE’S  TOUSSAINT  LOUVERTURE,  price  2s.  dd. 
Edited  with  English  Notes  by  Profs.  Caksal,  Kakchek  and  STikVENAUU 
in  the  London  Juries  of  French  Classics.  Fcp.  Sro. 


duction  upon  Psychology  and  tho  Soul.  By  Noah  Porter,  LL.D., 
President  of  Yale  C  Rlege.  Demy  8vo.,  16#. 

”  Dr.  Porter’s  work  presents  ns  with  a  more  complete  and  impartial  survey  of 
this  whole  region  of  inquiry  than  has  ever  liefore  been  ofler^  to  the  studimt. 
A  man  might  appeal  to  such  a  work  as  a  worthy  product  of  a  life.” 

Black woocTs  Magazine. 


MILTON’S  L’ALLEGRO 


MILTON’S 


THE  NEW  SERIES  OF  GIFT  AND  PRIZE  BOOKS. 


PENSKROSO,  edited  and  annotated  for  the  use  of  Candidates  by  the 
Rev.  £.  T.  Stevens,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  D.  Morris,  B.A.  Price  4d.  each 
Poem,  sewed,  or  dtl.  each  cloth. 


The  HALF-HOUR  LIBRARY  of  Travel,  Nature, 


WOOD’S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  remodelled 

and  inoderniseil  by  tho  Rev.  T.  Lund,  B.D.  with  Easy  Exercises  and 
University  Examination  Papers.  Crown  8vo.  price  7#.  Ctf. 


and  Science  for  Young  Readers.  'These  Interesting  and  Instructive 
Volumes  are  handsomely  bound  and  beautlfuUy  illustra^  with  more  than 
100  Illustrations  in  each.  Price  3#.  dd.  each  Volume. 


HEALTH  in  the  HOUSE.  By  Catherine  M. 

Buckton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (being  Uie  Sixth),  in  small  8vo. 
with  Woodcuts,  price  2#. 


HALF-HOURS  in  the  FAR  NORTH. 

Life  amid  Snow  and  Ice. 
HALF-HOURS  in  the  FAR  EAST, 
among  the  People  and  Wonders  of 
India. 

HALF-HOURS  In  the  WIDE  WEST, 
over  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Prairies. 


HALF-HOURS  In  the  DEEP.  The 
Nature  and  Wealth  of  the  Sea. 
HALF-HOURS  in  the  'HNY  WORLD. 

Wonders  of  Insect  Life. 

HALF  .  HOURS  in  WOODS  and 
WILDS.  Adventures  of  Sport  and 
Travel. 


London,  LONGMANS  ti  CO. 


DALDY,  ISBISTER,  k  CO.,  46  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  b^POOTISW()ODE  ii  CO.,  at  No.  5  New-stroet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satuud.vt,  March  4,  1870. 
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